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— — -*^ I give and beq«eath-ijiy: Lands and 
f Eftates to the Chancellor; Maft^rs, and Scholars 
•^ of the Univerfity of Oxfarii* fpr :ieverr-to have 
*^ and to hold all and lingular the faid 'Lands or 
•* Eftates upon traft, and to the intents and pur- 
pofes hereinafter mentioned ; that is to fay, I 
will and appoint that the Vice-Chancellor of 
•* the Univerfity of Oxford for the time being fhall 
** take and receive all the rents, iflues, and pro- 
•^ fits thereof, and (after all taxes, reparations, and 
^^ neceflary deductions made) that Jie pay all the 
*^ remainder to the endowment of eight Divinity 
*^. Lefture Sermons, to be eftablilhed for ever in 
*' the faid Univerfity, and to be performed in thip 
^^ manner following : 






I direft and appoint, that, upon the firft 
Tuefday in Jiafter Term, a Lecturer be yearly 

*^ chofen 



[ xiv ] 






chofcn by the Heads of Colleges oilly, juid by 
no others, in the room adjoining to the Print- 
*^ ing-Houfe, bet^yeen the hours of ten in the 
" morning and two in the afternoon, to preach 
*^ eight Divinity Ledlure Sermons, the year fol- 
" lowing, at St. Mary's in Oxford, between the 
*^ commencement of the laft month in Lent Term, 
" and the end of the third week in Aft Term. 



€€ 



Alfo I direft and appoint, that the eight Di- 
vinity Ledlure Sermons Ihall be preached upon 
either of tlie following Subiecfts — to confirm 
and feftablift tlie-'Cliriiiian Faith, and to con- 
** fute allJier^tixjs aijii fchifinatics — ^upon the di- 
*^ vine authority '.gf^he holy Scriptures — ^upon 
•< the ko^Uority'ibf .ihel writings of the primitive 
•* Fathers,*as to the faith and practice of the pri- 
** mitive Church — upon the Divinity of our 
*^ Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift — ^upon the Di- 
*^ vinity of the Holy Ghoft — ilpon the Articles 
•< of the Chriflian Faith, as comprehended in the 
" Apoftles' and Nicene Creeds. 



*^ Alfo I diredl, that thirty copies of the eight 
Divinity Lefture Sermons fliall be always 
printed, within two months after they are 
preached, and one copy Ihall be given to the 
Chancellor of the Univerfity, and one copy to 
the Head of every College, and one copy to the 
•* Mayor, of the city of Oxford, and one copy to 
<^ be put into the Bodleiaa Library i ; and the ex- 

" pence 
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^ pence of printing them fhall be paid out of the 
** revenue of the Land or Eftates given for efta- 
*^ blilhing the Divinity Lefture Sermons ; and 
'* the Preacher Ihall not be paid, nor be entitled 
*^ to the revenue, before they are printed. 

*^ Alfo I direft and appoint, that no perfon 
^* Ihall be qualified to preach the Divinity Lec- 
** ture Sermons, unlefs he hath taken the Degitc 
*^ of Mafter of Arts at leaft, in one of the two 
** Univerfities of Oxford or Cambridge ; and that 
** the fame perfon fhall never preach the Divi- 
^^ nity Lefture Sermons twice." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Much and fevere illnefs is the only apo- 
logy which the Author has to offer for 
the late appearance of thefe Ledures : but 
he is juftly apprehenlive that the lame apo- 
logy will not be admitted for the imperfect 
ilate in which they are now prefented te 
the public. 
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SERMON I. 



Rev. 1. 8. 

I am Alpha and Omega j the beginning and the ending, 
faith the Lordj which is, and which was, and which is 
to come, the Almighty. 

JL HESE words have been ufually produced 
as a flriking and irrefragable proof of the 
eternity, and confequently the divinity of 
the perfon of Jefus Chrift. They are evi- 
dently fpoken by him, and of himfelf, and 
their meaning is fo obvious, and at the fame 
time fo dire6l to this point, that every dif- 
paflionate and unprejudiced enquirer muft, 
on reading them, feel their force, and acqui- 
efce in their teftimony. " I cannot forbear 
" recording it," fays a diflenting Divine, 
eminent for his candour and erudition, ^' that 
^^ this text has done more than any other in 

B " the 



a SERMON I. 

^^ the Bible towards preventing me from 
*^ giving into that fcheme which would 
" make our Lord Jefus Chrift no more than 
*' a deified creature.'* Indeed it is difficult 
to conceive how any religious fy&tm, which 
derogates from the eternal glory and god- 
head of our blefled Redeemer, can Aand for 
a moment before fo plain and authoritative 
a declaration of holy Scripture. The Soci- 
nian writers have in general either avoided 
taking any notice of the paflage at all ; or, 
when it has been urged againft them, have 
refufed to underftand it in its mod literal 
and. legitimate fenfe, but have attempted to 
fix a new meaning vpon it. lefs contradic- 
tory to their own preconceived opinions ; 
and fome few, more adventurous than their 
fellows, have gone the daring length of de- 
nying the genuinenefs of the book in which 
it is to be found. 

Again, they are ufed to denote the infinite 
duration of the kingdom of Chriit, confi- 
dered in his peculiar charader of the Re- 
deemer of mankind. All power over this 
world, together with the inhabitants there- 
of, was given to him, whilft it exifted only 

as 



SERMON I. 3 

as an idea (fo to fpeak) in the Divine mind^ 
and he will continue to exert this power to 
all eternity. The context more particularly 
points to that tremendous exercife of the 
kingly authority of Chrift, when he fliall 
come in his glory to judge the world at the 
laft day. The text is therefore a preparatory 
declaration of his ability in that day to re- 
ward his faithful fubjefts, and to puniih the 
difobedient and rebellious. 

Thirdly, thefe words have been made ufe 
of to illuftrate the general uniformity and 
confillence of the Divine government. 
Chrift the power, the wifdom, and the 
goodnefs of God, is from everlafting to ever- 
lafting. Thefe attributes have been invari- 
ably exercifed fince the beginning of the 
world for the improvement and the happi- 
nefs of mankind ; in a way moft conliftent 
with themfelves, moft fuitable to the pecu- 
liar circumftances of the human race, and 
moft conducive to the furtherance of the 
purpofes of God, when he firft called man 
into exiftence. Whatfoever is done on 
earth, he doeth it himfelf. All his dealings 
with his creatures, however various they 

B 2 might 
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4 SERMON I. 

might be in their manner and circumftances, 
yet as proceeding from him " who changeth 
not/* who is '* Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending," are referable to 
one fixed and immutable principle, and di- 
reAed to the fame beneficial end. He was 
in the Patriarchal and Mofaic revelations; 
he is in the Chriftian ; he will be in every 
future diipeniation of grace and mercy to 
the final confummation of all things. 

Thefe three feveral applications of this in- 
terefting paflage are neither contradictory 
to, nor indeed much different from, one an- 
other. They eafily unite, and flow towards 
the feme point. For if we believe in the 
eternity of the perfon of Jefus Chrifl:, it will 
readily follow, that his kingdom alfo over 
his creatures endureth for ever, and that the 
government of his kingdom is ever uniform 
and confiftent, as being adminiftered by that 
unchangeable Wifdom, which feeth and 
knoweth all things, to which the paft and 
the future are as the prefent; by that Good- 
nefs which has an univerfe for its fphere of 
adion, and that Power which nothing in 
heaven or in earth can withftand. 

When 



SEBMON I. 5 

When we furvey the works of God in the 
vifible creation, our attention is immediately 
and forcibly arrefted by the vaft variety of 
Icenes which nature prefents to our view. 
We behold matter infinitely diverfified as to 
form, and endued with various powers, from 
man, who connefts the material with the 
ipiritual world, down to that clafs of beings 
which indiftin6lly marks the tranfition from 
animal to vegetable life. On obferving more 
accurately the feveral funAions of the difier- 
ent orders of creatures, we perceive them all 
harmonizing to one great end, the general 
good of the whole ; an end which demon- 
ftrates that all things are ordered by an infi- 
nitely wife Intelligence. Thus we fee the 
wifdom of the Creator exhibited in various 
manners ; its appearances are diverfified, but 
it is the diverfity of wifdom. Amid the end- 
lefs variety of the Creator s works, the dif- 
ferent manners in which he has treated the 
feveral objpifts of his creation, the different 
powers with which he has entrufi:ed them, 
and the different laws by which he has 
willed their energies to be refixained— every 
thing is adminiftered according to the mod 

B 3 per- 



6 SERMON I. 

perfeA order and confiftency : the harmony 
of his operations is never for a moment in- 
terrupted ; and, however diflimilar in other 
relpeds, bear equally imprefled upon them 
the ftamp of perfe6t and infinite wifdom. 
So that whilft we exclaim with the Plalmift, 
*' O Lord, how manifold are thy works !" 
we are conftrained with him alfo to ac- 
knowledge, *^ in wifdom haft thou made 
'' them all." 

The fame uniformity of wifdom, iii as 
great a diverfity of operation, muft alfo cha- 
rafterize the Divine government, when ex- 
ercifed over the moral and political world. 
But the conclufion in this cafe does not 
open upon us fo eafily and diredly as in the 
other : the means by which we arrive at it 
are lefs obvious and certain ; and our con- 
vidion is frequently lefs obvious and com- 
plete. The eye of the common obferver 
may take in the beauty and order of the vi- 
fible creation, and remark the traces of a 
wife and benevolent defign fo evident in 
every part of it. Thefe are palpable things ; 
they ftand prominent, and force themfelves 
i5)on the notice of the moft hafty and fuper- 

ficial 



SERMON I. 7 

ficial enquirer. That a defign equally wife 
and benevolent a6luates the moral govern- 
ment of God, it were a want of piety to 
doubt : but this is in general only difcover- 
able by long and painful inveftigation : it is 
Teen lels clearly and diftinftly : in fome cafes 
and by many comprehenfions it is not dif- 
coverable at all : and though we conclude 
that " the Lord is righteous in all his ways, 
'* and holy in all his works,'* yet in fuch in- 
llaiices the conclufion is drawn rather from 
the analogy of the natural world, than from 
any fafts difcoverable by us in the moral* 
Here, to the unenlightened reafon of man, the 
greateft irregularities and diforders will ap- 
pear to prevail. We Ihall difcover, upon a 
curfory and confined view, very little of that 
harmony, and order, and dbiififtence, which 
we are enjoimed to conned: with all the ope- 
rations of the will and power of God. On 
the contrary, the hiftory of mankind pre- 
fents, vdth a conUnued pidure of conflid 
and confufion, an unceafing repetition of 
ftruggle and oppofition between principles 
apparently heterogeneous and hoftile. We 
behold empires rifing into height and fplen- 
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8 SERMON L 

dor^ and again finking into decay and ruin : 
like waves in the ocean, they fucceffively 
rife and difappear ; one for a moment lifts 
*' up its head and towers above the reft, but 
is fuddenly overwhelmed and abforbed by 
the fuperior force of another, which per- 
haps ftays but for a Ihort time, then falls, 
** and is feen no more." And all this, to 
mortal views, appears neither to proceed 
from adequate caufes, nor to have any ob- 
vious tendency to ends worthy of the 'wif- 
dom and goodnefs of Him who made and 
who governs the univerfe. 

At fome particular periods, more elpecial- 
ly thofe which it is the province of ancient 
hiftory to defcribe, the political ftate of the 
world feems to be haftily verging to an uni- 
verfal monarchy: but thefe mighty empires, 
which threaten to fwallow up all the reft, 
are fuddenly broken to pieces themfelves ; 
and thefe changes are leldom or never ef- 
fected without great and iignal defolation, 
nor ufually unaccompanied with heavy and 
lafting calamities : and the common reader, 
on furveying the fcene of havoc and deftruc- 
tion which the hiftory of mankind prefents 

him 
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him with, the crimes which feem to be al- 
moft neceflary to the erection of great and 
extenfive empires, and the evils which for a 
time at lead are the confequences of their 
dilmemberment, will be inclined to confider 
the world, inftead of being governed and di- 
re6led by a fupreme Intelligence, as being 
left rather to become the fport of the paf- 
fions and caprices of men. 

And as in the revolutions of ftates and 
empires, fo in the lefs prominent and lefs 
ftriking features of the hiftory of mankind, 
a diftribution equally if not more confufed 
and irregular is apparent. We continually 
mark the progrefs and the triumph of evil, 
we regret the late appearance, and, to our 
feeble comprehenlion, the fcanty difpenia- 
tion of good ; and, in Ihort, whoever furveys 
with merely human eyes the confiifions and 
diforders of which the hiftory as well as the 
life of man is fo full, will be fometimes 
tempted to imagine either that the Deity is 
infenfible to the miferies of his creatures, or, 
like the gods of Epicurus, he is totally indif- 
ferent to their moral condu6l. 

We read that Alphonfo X. of Caftile, who 

was 
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was a prince much addicted to the ftudy of 
aftronomy, at a time when the true fyftem 
of the heavens was not at all underftood, 
found himfelf fo much embarraffed by the 
endlefs complications of the Ptolomaic Al- 
mageft, and fo little able to reconcile the 
many contradi6lions between that and the 
vifible order of the heavenly motions^ that 
he prefumptuoufly declared, " had the Al- 
'* mighty confulted him before he laid the 
" foundations of the univerfe, he could have 
" taught him a much more iimple and con- 
" venient mode of conftrudion." The child- 
ilh arrogance and daring impiety of this 
^eech are fufficiently evident and dilguft- 
ing: and yet when men take upon them- 
felves to arraign the moral government of 
God, on account of fome irregularities and 
diforders which they feem to have difco- 
Vered both in the manner and the meafure 
of his dealings with mankind, then- prefump- 
tion will be found hardly inferior to that of 
Alphonfo. He blindly transferred to* the 
works of God thofe perplexities and contra- 
dictions which were alone chargeable upon 
his own imperfecft views, and the erroneous 

lyflem 
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lyftem which then prevailed, and continued 
to prevail for a confiderable time afterwards. 
Had he lived in times more favourable to 
the growth and cultivation of every branch 
of natural fcience, and had he been able to 
furvey the fimplicity and order of this part 
of the Almighty's works, as they are ex- 
plained iiji a more excellent lyftem, it is but 
common charity to hope that fo daring a 
fentiment would never have efcaped his lips, 
nor had place for a moment in his thoughts ; 
that he would have been as pious and as 
humble, as he certainly Ihewed himfelf to 
be prefumptuous and profane. And in like 
manner it requires the illumination of re- 
vealed wifdom to enable men to take in all 
the e:^cellence and beauty of the moral dif- 
tributions of God ; otherwife they will ap- 
pear to them as confuted and diforderly as 
the Ptolomaic conftru&ion of the heavens did 
to him. 

From the earlieft periods of time, when 
the human mind, abftraAed from the imme- 
diate cares and concerns of Hfe, began to in- 
veftigate theological queftions, thefe appa- 
rent irregularities and diforders in the moral 

govern- 
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government of God have occafioned much 
perplexity and error. The common expe- 
rience of men could not but aflure them 
both of the exiftence and of the extenfive 
prevalence of evil. The original idea of an 
almighty Creator had been handed down to 
them by tra4ition ; and to this it was eafy 
and natural for them to add the ideas of fu- 
preme goodnefs and wifdom. But they 
could not look around them without obferv- 
ing a diftribution more irregular than they 
could well conneA with thofe ideas. Nor 
were they at any time without fome no- 
tions^ however vague and unrefined, of tEe 
eflential and neceflary difference of human 
a6tions, and of the unalterable obligation to 
do good, and to abftain from doing evil : 
and hence they were obvioufly led to hope 
that a correlponding difierence would be 
made in the diftribution of worldly pains 
and pleafures, according to the different cha- 
rader of men's moral condu6l. But, on the 
contrary, they obferved the good and the 
evil things of life to be indifcriminately Mat- 
tered about without any direA and imme- 
; diate reference to the merits or demerits of 

thofe 
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thole to whofe lot they fell : the rudeft and 
moll hally Iketch they could draw of humaa 
life, fliewed them virtue languilhing in a 
dungeon, and vice wantoning in the lap of 
profperity , or feated on the throne of power. 
Mankind were as yet too much children in 
underllanding to conned: a wide and com- 
prehenfive furvey of the purpofes and ope- 
rations of G«d : their attention was confined 
to the obje6ls immediately before them, and 
according to the complexion of thefe, with- 
out going any farther, their conclufions were 
determined. It would have been to very 
little purpole to tell them, that the evils 
obfervable in the general appointment of 
worldly things were fuch in appearance 
only; that they were mercies in dilguife, and 
that they were intended and really calcu- 
lated to produce a greater portion of good 
than could, according to the ellabhlhed or- 
der of things, have been produced in any 
other manner. Such a doctrine would hard- 
ly have been intelligible to them ; the evils 
of which they complained were immediate 
and lenfible, but the good was remote and 
indiftimSt. From their notions of a future 
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ftate, if any fuch they had, they might have 
concluded, that fuch a date was intended to 
rcAify the diforders and irregularities of the 
prefent ; to reward the fufFerings of virtue 
upon the earth, and to punilh the excefles of 
vice. But ftill this did not efFeftually re- 
move every uneafy fcruple of the Ipecula- 
tive enquirer; and, to be completely iatisfied, 
he had to learn a leflbn which the mind of 
man was not then fufEciently ftrengthened 
to bear, the expedience and neceffity of 
thefe feeming evils, their conformity to the 
wifdom of God, and their ftrid: fubfervience 
to the eternal purpofes of his goodneis. 

" Shall a man receive good at the hands 
^' of God, and Ihall he not receive evil alfo ?" 
was the pious exclamation of the liifiering 
and patient Job. But this topic of conibla- 
tion, taken by itfelf, is defective, inafmuch 
as it is drawn from the power only of God, 
without applying to his other attributes of 
wifdom and goodnefs, which are equally ef- 
fential to his nature, and equally if not more 
interefling to our comforts. Knowing as 
we do the immenfe diftance at which we 
are placed from our Almighty Creator, and 

our 
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our nothingnefs in his eyefight, we are con- 
ftrained to acquiefce in any exercife of that 
unlimited power which he pofleffes over his 
creatures. ^^ Shall a man contend with God, 
*' or the fon of man, which is but duft and 
*' alhes, ftand before him ?'* By fuch reafon- 
ing, founded only upon one attribute of the 
divine Being, his power, and their utter ina* 
bility to withftand it, men may learn to 
pradife refignation, a luUcn and Stoical re- 
fignation to thofe operations of the Divine 
will which interrupt or interfere with their 
own earthly gratifications. But how differ- 
ent from fuch a difpofition is the pious and 
grateful refignation of the Chrifl:ian under 
afflictions. Living at a more mature period 
of the human intelleA, and having his mind 
enlightened by the cheering Iplendor of a 
more excellent fyfliem of religious know- 
ledge, he can difcern the wifdom and the 
goodnefs of God, conflantly and invariably 
attending the works of his power. Being 
given to know thoroughly the nature and 
intention of his prefent flate of exiftence, he 
readily fubmits himfelf to every trial with 
which his Almighty Father fhall fee fit to 
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vifit him. He endures afflidions with firm- 
nels, yea even with cheerfulnefs, as weU 
knowing the wife and gracious purpofes for 
which thefe affliAions are fent unto him ; 
to wean him from a world which is not to 
be his reft, but to which he is by nature and 
habit too much attached ; to purify his 
mind from all grofs and fenfual afiedions ; 
to quicken in him thofe graces which are 
the peculiar ornaments of the Chriftian cha- 
rafter, and to call into vigorous aAion the 
many excellent virtues which alone can ren- 
der him a worthy inhabitant of thofe blefled 
regions, where pain and forrow Ihall be re- 
membered no more, and where " this his 
*' light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
" (hall work out for him a far more exceed- 
•' ing and eternal weight of glory.'* 

The diforders and irregularities apparent 
in the moral government of the world, 
whether afFefting the fortunes of ftates or 
the condition of individuals, were obferved 
before they could be clearly explained or la- 
tjsfaAorily accounted for. The unalEfted 
reafon of men could not account for them 
confiftently with the idea of one lupremely 
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powerful, wife, and good Being. They ob- 
ferved in their own minds a continued 
ftruggle and conteft between good and evil 
principles, and transferred that idea to the 
univerfe. And hence arofe the ftrange and 
degrading dodlrine of two powerful and in- 
dependent Beings, who feparately exercifed 
their contradiiftory influence over the natu- 
ral and moral world ; the one the author of 
order and happinel^ to the human race, the 
other delighting to promote confuiion and 
unhappinefs. In the earlier ages of the 
world, and during the infantine imbecility 
of the powers of the human mind, we are 
not furprifed that fuch an expedient ihould 
be reforted to. The idea was the mofl: ob- 
vious, perhaps, of any which could then 
prefent itfelf to them upon the fnbjedt ; and 
it feemed, according to the narrow views 
they had as yet been able to take of the di- 
vine operations, to offer the readiefl: folution 
of a difficulty with which they had begun to 
be embarraffed. That it fhould have been 
adopted by men in after ages, whom expe- 
rience had lupplied with a larger flock of 
materials to work upon, who had fuch tnfi- 
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nitely greater advantages from the more ex- 
panded ilate of the mental faculties, and 
who had been admitted to behold the mani- 
fold wifdom of God in the Gofpel of his 
Son, is a circumfiance much more extraor- 
dinary, and much leis excu&bk. 

But this fcheme, like all other attempts to 
explain, on human principles, the nature, 
attributes, and government of God, intro- 
duces greater difficulties than thofe vsrhich it 
pretends to folve. This is no place to com- 
bat at large a do6):rine fo often and fo ablj 
refuted. Suffice it to oblerve, i . that it was 
derogating from the perfeiftions of the Di* 
vine Being, to fuppofe that there was any 
power independent of his dominion, capable 
of difbirbing his counlels and impeding his 
operations. Such a dodrine muft neceflarily 
tend to weaken the reverence of the pious 
believer, and to deftroy the confidence 
which he repofes in the powerful protedion 
of his heavenly Creator : it mufl therefore, 
if adopted, have an unfavourable efied: upon 
his moral chara(9:er, and confequently it 
cannot be true. Again, it bears a contradic- 
tion upon the face of it ; and, 3. it is con- 
futed 
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fated by the order of the natural world. 
We fee there an apparent conteft between 
good and evil : but the evil never predomi* 
nates ; it is only an infixument in the hand 
of God for the promotion of the general 
good ; and by its agency thus direded is 
the ufual courfe of the world maintained. 
The defolating Aorms of winter prepare the 
way for the more fruitful feafons of the 
year: in ihort^ every natural evil is more 
than counterbalanced by its confequent pro- 
dxi£d<m of good ; like the difcords in a mu- 
fical compoiition^ which are only fo far dif* 
tinguifliablft^ as they heighten the general 
df[e&,, and render it more gratifying and 
complete. The inference then is obvious : 
if God fo du*e£t the viciffitudes of the natu* 
ral world, as that they ihall ferve to the 
continual advantage of his creatures, how 
much more moil his power be thus benefi- 
cially exercifed in direding the revolutions 
of the moral and poUtical world ! This is a 
point indeed^ as we have feen already, not 
fo eafily afeertained as the other; but when- 
ever it can be afcertained^ in ever fo few in- 
stances^ and even with an inferior d^ee of 

c 2 cer- 
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certainty, we cannot but feel an increafe of 
reverence and gratitude towards the Al- 
mighty Governor of all things. For though 
every a6t of Omnipotence is performed vnth 
equal facility, and the Almighty can call an 
univerfe into exiftence, as eafily as he can 
aflign its proper place and office to the 
fmallefl particle of^matter, yet to human ap- 
prehenfion the power and the wi£dom of 
God will appear to be much more wonder- 
fully difplayed in cauling the different 
views, the jarring kiterefts, and the dilcord- 
ant paflions of men to work together to ef- 
fe6t his eternal purpoles, than in governing 
the inanimate or the brute creation. 

That the wifdom and the goodnefs of 
God have been thus continually employed 
fince the creation of the world, that they 
will be thus employed as long as the world 
endureth, is an awful and important truth, 
which Revelation, and Revelation alone, 
could have unfolded to us. This is the only 
key which opens to us the internal fprings 
that govern the great machine of the uni- 
verfe ; and this to the candid and impartial 
reafoner furnifhes no mean argument of its 

authority 
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authority and divine origin. When we ex- 
amine the hiftory of the world without a 
reference to the purpofes of God, as they 
are to be collected from Revelation, we per- 
ceive nothing but a confufed heap of events, 
interefting perhaps to the fpeculative poli- 
tician, who loves to inveftigate the immedi- 
ate caufes of the rife and fall of empires, but 
which prefent not the progrefs of any regu- 
lar and uniform plan for the amelioration of 
mankind, nor any well-connedled view of 
the purpofes of that Being who created the 
world, and whofe power is therefore con- 
ceived to be continually employed in pro- 
moting its welfare and improvement. 

The heathen hiftorians, whom we admire 
fo much and fo juftly for the beauty and 
brilliancy of their language, the acutenefs of 
their remarks, the profundity of their re- 
flexions, and the accurate minutenefs with 
which they have inveftigated the fources of 
national prolperity and greatnefs, or the 
caufes which more or lefs diredily contri- 
buted to the downfall of ilates and king- 
doms, yet prefent us with no views of this 
fort. It is the work of man which they de- 

c 3 fcribe. 
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fcribe, and not the work of God ; the ope^ 
ration of human caufes and for human pur- 
pofes^ and not the agency of divine wifdom 
and powqr for the general benefit of man- 
kind. Their details may be ufeful in a hu- 
man point of view, as we may learn from 
them what mode of human conduct has 
moil frequently contributed to the advance- 
ment of nations, and what have been the 
ufiial immediate occaiions of their downfall ; 
and as long as human nature continues in 
its prefent ftate, the inllrumentality of thefe 
will ever be the fame. But we muft fearch 
^rther, we mull afcend up higher to a 
much purer fource of inftruAion, to learn 
that all thefe things are under the fuperin- 
tendance, and in the appointment of God, 
the all-wife Governor of the univerfe; that 
the changes and accidents of the world are 
in his hands ; and that " he doth difpofe 
*^and turn them as it feemeth bell to his 
*' godly wiCiom/* for the furtherance of his 
original purpofes of mercy towards man- 
kind. In the Scriptures of revealed wifdom 
alone is the Almighty dilplayed in this moil 
amiable and intereiling relation to his crea- 
tures : 
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tures : we can hardly open a page without 
feeling our reverence, our gratitude, and our ^ 
hope, awakened by the important declara- 
tion, that *' He is the Governor among na- 
" tions. He ruleth in the kingdoms of men, 
" He maketh poor and maketh rich. He re- 
" moveth kings and fetteth up kings. He 
*' putteth up and plucketh down : of Him, 
^^ and to Him, and through Him, are all 
*' things/* 

Every portion of the hiftory of mankind, 
and more elpecially the important changes 
with which flates and kingdoms have from 
time to time been affed:ed, are therefore to 
be reckoned amongft the operations of di- 
vine government, and liiblervient to the 
eternal purpofes of divine wifdom and good- 
nefi. The hiftories of particular ages or of 
particular nations, like the ieparate parts of 
fome complex defign, if furveyed fingly, and 
not as relative and conitituent parts of a 
whole, will appear to us inelegant in their 
conftrudlion, becaufe we Ihall be ignorant of 
their juft application and ule. Perhaps there 
is nothing which has been fo injurious to 
the caufe of Revelation as thefe imperfed: 

c 4 and 
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and unconnefted fiirveys of the hiftory of 
the world : nothing which has afforded a 
more plaufible triumph to the infidel, or 
been a more heavy ftumblingblock in the 
way of the unlearned believer. But when 
we confider them in their juft light, and 
apply them as Revelation teaches us, we 
Ihall difcover the outlines of a great and be- 
nevolent plan, for the improvement of man- 
kind, which has been carrying on from the 
creation to the prefent time. Such a furvey 
would furnilh us with the beft and moft 
powerful arguments to repel the objections 
of the unbeliever, founded upon the appa- 
rent diforders of the moral world, the dif- 
ferent manner of God*s dealings with man- 
kind, and the feemingly fortuitous diftribu- 
tion of the bleffings and miferies of life. 
Such a lurvey, neceffary at all times to ena- 
ble us to make a right judgment of the Di- 
vine operations, would be more particularly 
expedient at the prefent period, when the 
moral and the political world feem to be in as 
great a ftate of confufion as in any of the 
ages paft,and when, to ufe the Pfalmift's ex- 
'preffion, '^ All the foundations of the earth 

*' are 
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" are out of courfe." A review of the pall 
diipenfations of Providence will ferve to 
convince us that the prefent are alfo con- 
du6led by him, and directed in conformity 
to his original defign in calling man into 
exiftence : that as in the natural world the 
ftorms and tempefts fulfil his word and exe- 
cute his commandments, fo in the moral 
world the angry paiCons of men and the 
madnefs of the people, more infenlate than 
*^ the raging of the fea,** are yet in his rule 
and governance, and ferve to the accom- 
pliihment of his all-merciful purpofes. We 
read, that when the barbarous nations defo- 
lated the Roman empire, the Chriftians ima- 
gined, from the dreadful calamities of the 
titnes, that the end of the world was at 
hand : they could not forefee that thefe 
convulfions would ultimately tend to the 
more general difFufion and eftablifliment of 
Chrillianity : and we know not what a glo- 
rious and happy ftate of things may refult 
from the prefent diforders, nor how clofely 
they may be found conne6led with the 
greateft and moft incalculable bleffings to 
our defcendants. 

To 
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To juftify the ways of God, and to vindi- 
cate them from the wicked aiperiions which 
the folly and prefumption of man have at 
times caft upon them, is to the Chriftian a 
moft engaging and profitable talk ; it is the 
moft honourable employment of thofe facul- 
ties, which were given him to fet forth the 
glory and to advance the welfare of man, 
Thefe two ends have a flrong affinity to one 
another; and we beft anlwer the latter of 
them, by endeavouring to promote the for- 
mer. It is an employment peculiarly adapt- 
ed to us on whom the ends of the world are 
come, who can look back through fo long a 
fucceffion of ages upon the diverfified opera- 
tion of the divine perfections, and, guided 
by the light of Revelation, are enabled to 
difcern, in all their diverfities of form and 
manner, a conftant and uniform reference to 
one great end, worthy of the wifdom and 
benevolence of the Moft High. Indeed it 
will not be furprifing if, after all our re- 
fearches, there Ihould be fome difficulties 
which we are not yet enabled to folve, and 
fome links of the golden chain fufpended 
from his footftool, which are ftill invifible to 

us. 
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us^ and will continue to be fo till we ihall 
be admitted into his prefence^ and fhall fee 
and know him even as we are known. But 
we Ihall be ?ible to difcover enough to know 
that his operations are always in harmony 
with his perfe6tions, and to learn a cheerful 
and pious fiibmiifion to every difpeniation of 
his providence. 

In the vaft field of the hiftory of God's 
deaUngs with his creatures, amid the count- 
lefs variety of objeAs which are there pre- 
fented to our view, there are fome which 
claim a more particular attention on ac- 
count of their more immediate connection 
with the prefervation and eftablifhment of 
true religion : and to exhibit thefe in their 
connexion with, and their fubferviency to, 
liich an exalted and benevolent purpofe, 
will be the bufinefs of the following Lec- 
tures. 

The Almighty has made ufe of a variety 
of means for the efFe6ling of this purpofe : 
but that variety is the variety of wifdom, 
and ftri^y reconcileable with the uni- 
formity of his defign ; which vras by no 

hafty 
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hafb|r and extraordinary methods, by no Vio- 
lations of the order of things which he had 
previoufly eflablifhed, but by continued dif- 
cipline, afcd through progreffive flages of 
improvement, to lead the human race gra- 
dually forward to the great end of their cre- 
ation : and the fpiritual nutriment with 
which he fupplied them was varied, accord- 
ing as they advanced from the weaknefs of 
childhood to the ftrength and flature of the 
full-grown man. Accordingly as he ad- 
drelTed his people at fundry times, fo we 
read that it was alfo in divers manners, fuit- 
able to the progreffive flate of their moral 
and intelleftual faculties at each particular 
period. And hence we obferve a very great 
and ftriking difference in the do6trines which 
he revealed to his people in difierent ages, 
in the moral duties which he prefcribed to 
them, in the mode of worlhip which he ex- 
a6ted of them, and in the evidences / on 
which their belief in him was to be founded : 
and it would be no very difficult talk to 
prove, that in every inftance the means 
which he made ufe of were in their kind 

and 
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and in their degree moft fitted to produce 
thq effeft intended, agreeably to the original 
plan by which all his dealings with his crea- 
tures appear to have been governed. 

It is evidently requifite that Ipeculativc 
truths jfbould be proportioned to the facul- 
ties of thofe by whom they are enjoined ; 
and that modes of condud fhould have a fi- 
milar adaptation to the moral powers of 
thofe to whom they are enjoined. This is 
a rule which is never violated in any part of 
the divine difpenfations. Chriftians under 
the Gofpel have more fublime doArines re- 
vealed to them than any that are to be 
found in the Patriarchal or Molaic fyftems ; 
they are farther advanced in the fcale of in- 
telle6lual improvement : and if we are re- 
quired to make greater facrifices of worldly 
inclination than were exafted of the ancient 
people of God, let it be remembered, that 
the Gofpel holds out more animating mo- 
tives to our obedience, and promil'es us 
much higher and nobler rewards, than they 
either knew or could duly eftimate. 

The frequent and familiar intercourle 
which the Patriarchs appear to have had 

with 
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with their Maker^ and the copious detail 
and minute ipecification of duties enjoined 
to the Ifraelites, have been the occafion of 
much farcaftic remark and profane derilion 
to the unbeliever, who has neglefted to con- 
fider the many exigences of human nature 
at that early period, the peculiar character 
of the people to whom thefe revelations 
were made, and the extenlive purpofes of 
benevolence to be anfwered by them. 

Infidel writers feem in general to have 
fallen into the miflake, that mankind in the 
earlier ages of the world were upon the 
fame level, in point of intelledual ftrength, 
with their defcendants in thefe latter times^ 
without confidering the advantages which 
thefe muft have over the former, in confe- 
quence of long experience, and a variety of 
other cauies. Were they juiiified in fuch 
a fuppofition, their objeftions to many parts 
of the Bible hiftory would have a degree of 
force not eafy to be withftood. But when 
we have learned that there has been an in- 
fancy of the fpecies analogous to that of the 
individuals of whom it is compofed, and 
that the infancy of human Nature required 

a dif- 
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a difierent mode of treatment from that 
which was fuitable to its advanced ftate^ all 
caufe of obje6tion ceafes, and we have only 
to admire the goodnefs and wifdom of God 
in thus gracioufly accommodating his go- 
vernment in all ages to the wants and capa- 
cities of his creatures. 

I pretend not to much novelty of defign, 
nor perhaps will the want of it appear to be 
compenfated by a more judicious fele6lion, 
or a more liriking difplay of the materials 
which the fubjeA fliall be found to fupply. 
My choice has been determined by a wifh 
to contribute to the improvement of the 
younger part of my hearers, to whom alone 
any thing of mine can be fuppofed to be ad- 
drefled ; following in this refpe6t, but at a 
humble diiiance, the fteps of one of the moft 
learned of my predeceflbrs, who, with abi- 
lities equal to the difcufQon of almofl any 
fubjeA, chofe on this occafion to accommo- 
date himfelf to the charader and the wants 
of thofe whofe improvement is the principal 
objeft of this inflitution. But what in him 
refulted from the benevolent condefcenfion 
of fuperior talents, muft in me be imputed 

to 
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to a confcious inability of treating, as they 
deferve, fubjefts of a more remote and diffi- 
cult nature. The fubje6t however before us 
can never be unimportant as long as Chrif- 
tianity Ihall laft : it will admit of many in- 
terefting details: not much of new, per- 
haps, remains to be faid upon this, any more 
than upon moft other fubjeifts of theological 
difcuffion. But confidering to whom I ad- 
drefs myfelf, it may be fufficient if the in- 
formation upon this point, which is fcat- 
tered through the works of other writers, 
fhould be exhibited in a new and more con- 
nefted form : and great indeed will the re- 
ward be, if, in addition to the other means 
of religious improvement which the inftitu- 
tions of this place fo liberally fupply, thefe 
Leftures Ihall in any d^ee contribute to 
their becoming wife unto falvation — a part 
of wifdom which Ihall be their comfort and 
their glory when human wifdom Ihall no 
longer profit any thing. 
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Isaiah xli. 8. 

Bui tbouy Ifraely art my fervanty Jacob whom I have 
cbofen^ the feed of Ahrabam my friend. 

It is not given to man to know his end, 
nor the number of his days. On this obvi- 
ous truth are founded the moll animating 
and moil effe6tual exhortations of our reli- 
gion to daily circumfpe6lnefs of condudt, 
and unwearied continuance in well-doing. 
And it is probable, that a greater quantity 
of virtue and moral obedience is thus pro- 
duced, than would have been the confe- 
quence of man's being certified how long 
he has to Uve. 

But this uncertainty, as it contributes to 
the growth of religion in individuals, ferves 
alfo in its confequences to promote the pur- 

D pofes 
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poies of God for the general improvement 
of mankind. It has a clofe and neceflary 
connexion with the love of life, which is 
one of the moft adive and moft ufeful prin- 
ciples implanted in our nature. As we are 
enjoined, in regard to the things of eternity, 
to be ready to meet our Judge to-day, not 
knowing that we Ihall be alive on the mor- 
row ; fo in regard to the things of this life, 
Iboping that we Ihall live on the morrow, 
we are impelled to exert ourfelves to-day, 
that we might in fome degree provide for 
the wants thereof. The day of our death 
being thus impenetrably concealed from our 
eyes, we apply ourfelves to our temporal 
concerns as though it were never to arrive. 
And thus the bufinefs of the world conti- 
nually goes on, and the eternal purpofes of 
God are advancing by the inflrumentality of 
his creatures. The time allotted for the ope- 
ration of each in his feparate capacity is 
ihort indeed, compared with the whole time 
which the Almighty has made requifite for 
the perfeAing^ of his defigns : nay, the con- 
tributions of an age to this effed: are fome- 
times too minute to be readily diftinguilhed. 

And 
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And yet infignificant as fuch inftruments 
ieem, however inadequate their operations, 
yet it is by their immediate means that the 
everlaftidg counfeis of Almighty wifdom> 
and power, and goodnefs, are carried into 
effeA. And whilft men have thought them- 
felves entirely ocxnipied in the narrow fphere 
of their own concerns, they haye been in 
reaUty contributing, in a greater or lefe de- 
gree, to the furtherance of thofe defigns, in 
the accomplifhment of which all the nations 
of the earth were ultimately to be blefled. 

Such refleAions will naturally occur to us 
when we direcft oiir attention backwards, 
through a fpace of nearly fix thoufand years, 
upon the wide fcene of God's dealings with 
man from the creation of the world to the 
prefent time, and obferve by what flow and 
gradual fteps, by what agency of caufes 
apparently weak and infufficient, his great 
purpofes have been carried on. 

It has been frequently afked by thofe 
who furveyed Chriftianity with no very fa- 
vourable afpeA, why it fliould pleafe the 
Almighty, that, in a cafe which concerned fo 
nearly the bell interefts and trueft happinefs 
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of his creatures, his proceedings Ihould be 
thus charadlerized ; .and why, as he certain- 
ly iiad the power, he had not the will alfo 
to adopt other methods lefs flow and cir- 
cuitous, which might have faved them from 
much painful difcipline, and a long prepara- 
tory inflitution. But we contend that the 
method which he has adopted is the one 
moil exaiftly fuited to man's earthly condi- 
tion, and moft agreeable to the. fundtions 
which are here given him to exercife. No 
other method more expeditious could have 
been ufed by the Almighty, without requir- 
ing him to mould afrefli the conftitution of 
man, and to give him a new nature and new 
faculties : and why he has not (Jone this is 
a queftion which the infidel has no right to 
alk, and which we are no wife concerned to 
anfwer. It might as well be afleed, why it 
has pleafed the Almighty to create a mate- 
rial world or material beings at all. Quef- 
tions of this fort are arguments only of the 
folly and prefumption of him by whom they 
are propofed. The pious Chriftian, in de- 
termining the propriety and wifdom of the 
divine operations, is cautious of afcending 

too 
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too high : he alks not of his Creator, why 
haft thou made me thu^ ? but is rather 
thankful that he has been called into afty 
form of exiftence : and when he confiders 
the means which his heavenly Father has 
appointed, fiiblequent to the firft creation of 
man, for advancing him to everlafting life 
and glory, all other feelings are abforbed in 
reverence and gratitude. 

Before we come to take a particular and 
fpecific furvey of the dealings of God with 
mankind, in regard to the feveral articles 
mentioned in the preceding Difcourle, viz. 
the doftrines imparted to them at different 
periods, the mode of worlhip prefcribed to 
tbemv the moral duties enjoined to them, 
and the evidences on which their faith in 
him was founded, and Ihew that thefe were 
duly proportioned to their condition at thofe 
periods ; it will be proper to take a general 
Iketch of the hiftory of man from the ear- 
lieft ages to the coming of Chrift, according 
to the information which is to be gathered 
from Holy Scripture. We Ihall thus be bet- 
ter prepared to enter upon the details into 
which the confideration of thofe articles will 
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neceflarily lead us, and better able to con- 
ne€t the condition of man at different pe- 
riods, with the meafure of divine Revelation 
then vouchfafed to him. Agreeably to the 
leading idea of the preceding LeAure, we 
Ihall difcover the outlines at leafl of a regu- 
lar and progreffive plan for the improvement 
of man ; and would our limits admit iuch 
an extenlion of the enquiry, we might, by 
turning the luftre of Revelation upon the 
dark and intricate pidure of human affairs, 
make out fatisfa6lorily, that the many appa- 
rent irregularities and diforders in God's 
moral government of the world not only 
were no impediments to fuch a plan, but 
were more or lefs dire6lly real and effective 
inftruments of its advancement. 

At the creation of man the Almighty gra- 
cioufly condefcended to become his inftruc- 
tor ; and what our reafon concludes to have 
been neceffary. Revelation affures us was 
true. The condition of the Father of man- 
kind was in a moft eminent degree diftin- 
guilhed from that of all his defendants. 
They are bom to advantages in the prefence 
and attentions of parents which he muft 

have 
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have been deftitute of ; nor could he have 
learned fufBciently early the means of im-^ 
mediate fubfiftence, but from the inilru(9ion 
of his Creator. , How that knowledge was 
conveyed to him, as it is not eafy for us to 
imagine, fo it is hardly neceffary to enquire. 
It is fufficient for our prefent purpofe that 
Jhe fad: was fo, and could not have been 
otherwife. Without referring to the divine 
influence, it is impoflible to conceive how 
man Ihould have acquired the faculty of 
Ipeech, or the power of reafon. The Al- 
mighty therefore muft have both fitted him 
for the reception of knowledge, and com- 
municated to him fuch a meafure of it a? 
was neceflary to the ilate of trial in which 
he was placed. 

Rabbinical writers have given us fome 
very extraordinary accounts of the great 
perfections enjoyed by the Father of the 
human race whilft he remainod in Paradife ; 
but they are fuch as the Scriptures will hard- 
Jy be found to warrant, and Chriftians are 
now in general inclined to look upon them 
as vifionary and unfounded. We fliall give 
a more probable account, and one much 
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more confiftent with Scriptural declarations, 
if we place him at a great diftance both in a 
moral and intelle6lual point of view below 
many of his remote defcendants. Befide the 
information which we have juft fuppofed to 
have been conveyed to him, as being necef- 
fary towards the means of his immediate 
fubfiftence, the quantity of knowledge^ 
which his condition could then require or 
be able to receive muft appear to be very 
fmall. As a firft and neceflarily preparatory 
ftep, he is made acquainted with the nature 
of his own dependant and relative lituation : 
that he was not the author of his own be- 
ing, but received it from one much more 
mighty and powerful than himfelf; to 
whom alfo the exifterice of every thing 
about him was to be afcribed ; and confe- 
quently that it was in the power of him 
who created him to increafe or diminifli the 
number of things within his reach, and 
which he had already found were direAly 
fiibfervient to the pleafures, the comforts, 
and even the continuance of his life. And 
this is fuppofing as much as the concifenefe 
of tjie Mofaic records, in this moft early and 

moft 
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moft intjerefting period of the hiftory of our 
fpecies, and the nature of the cafe itfelf, 
p^iiculzirl J) when taken in reference to the 
fubfequeat conduA of Adam, will in any 
wife be found to juftify. With regard to 
the moral inftrucftion conveyed to him, this 
feems . to be equally fcanty, and confequent- 
ly ai^es the narrow capacity of him who 
was to be the fubjeft of it. The Almighty 
in this refpe6l evidently treats Adam as 
what he really was in underftanding — a 
child : one only. duty of obedience feems to 
have been exaded of him, contained in that 
prohibitory precept, *^ The tree of know- 
*^ ledge of good and evil, which is in the 
" midil of the garden, thou Ihalt not eat 
/" thereof." And Adam, like a mere child, 
to gratify a prefent and improper inciina- 
tion, too readily feduced to liften to perni- 
cious counfels, and regardlefs of future con- 
fequences, difobeys the commandment, and 
fubjed:s himfelf and his defcendants to the 
penalty of his difobedience. 

Thus was broken the firft covenant into 
which the Almighty entered with man at 
his creation : but ias his wifdora forefaw the 

frailty 
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Previous to the fall of Adam, the whole of 
his devotion, it is probable, confifted of fim- 
ple expreflions of praife and gratitude to- 
wards his Creator : but afterwards a new 
and moll important addition was made to 
his code of religious obfervance ; the infti- 
tution of animal facrifice, which evidently 
began at this time, and cannot well be con- 
fidered as being of human device. It muft 
have been the appointment of God, and de- 
iigned, among other purpofes, for keeping 
continually alive in him the remembrance 
of his tranfgreffion, and of the dreadful na- 
ture of that penalty to which he had be- 
coine fubjecft ; and at the fame time to 
prefigure that great and ultimate, facrifice 
which Ihould one day be offered up as a 
fufficient atonement for the fins of Adam 
and of all his defcendants. 

The days of Adam, fays the facred Hifi»- 
rian, were nine hundred and twenty years. : 
fo long a time was he exhibited to the 
world as an awful example of the power 
and the juftice as well as of the mercies of 
God. The moft remarkable circumflances 
in the life of Adam were thofe which took 

place 
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place in the earlier part of it ; and thefe:^ 
were too important to him in their confe- 
quences to be forgotten ; thej mull have 
continually employed his reflections, and 
been the frequent fubjec^ of his converfation 
with his numerous defcendants : and thus 
would fome ideas of the exiftence of God, 
as well as of his principal attributes, form- 
ing the firft outline of religious knowledge, 
be diffiiied and continued among them. But 
befide the knowledge which would thus be 
traditionally conveyed to mankind, it pleafed 
the Almighty, who is not more ready to 
fupply the animal than the fpiritual wants of 
his creatures, * to impart to them immedi- 
ately from himfelf fuch inftru6tion, at va- 
rious times and in a variety of ways, as they 
appeared to fland in need of. Thus we find 
him at a very early period in the hiftory of 
the world interfering in a manner fufficient- 
ly intelligible to tellify his approbation of 
the piety of Abel, and to punilh the wicked- 
nefs of his murderer. 

It will not, I truft, be confidered as refin- 
ing too much, if we endeavour to Ihew from 
the different manner in which the Almighty 

• received 
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fore God upwards of three hundred ye^S, 
was tranflated that he Ihould not fefe death. 
This event mull have produced a very ftrik- 
ing effed: upon the mindi^ of men at the 
time, who, having already learned that God 
is, and that he is a puniftier of difctbedience, 
had now the additional and. much nobler 
motive to their obedience, the conviction 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
feek him. 

But fuch was ftill the weakiiefs of men's 
moral and intelledual faculties, tha^ the cafe 
of Enoch muft be confidered as a moft rare 
and brilliant example of uniform obedience 
to the laws of God ; and it Ihines with a 
brighter luftre in proportion f to the gloom 
with which it is furrounded. 

As mankind became more numerous, the 
evil propenfities of their corrupt nature dif- 
played themfelves with increafed activity in 
a greater variety of forms, and Teemed to 
difdain the control which Religion had hi- 
therto been able to lay upon them. Of the 
nature of their offences againft the Divine 
laws the Scripture has riot mtoutely in- 
formed us ; but how far and how generally 

they 
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they were fallen from that Hate of inno- 
cence and obedience, which could alone en- 
fure the favour of their Creator, is evident 
from the tremendous judgments with which 
he now vifited them. It was found expe- 
dient that the whole race of mankind fhould 
be cut o£F, with the exception of one family 
alone, which might ferve to re-people the 
earth, to become the depofitaries of divine 
knowledge, and to perpetuate to future ages 
the remembrance of an event fo ftrongly de- 
claratory of the infinite power of God, and 
,the certain exercife of it in the punifhment 
of difobedience. 

Under the Patriarchal, and more elpecially 
under the Jewilh difpenfation, temporal in- 
flictions of God's wrath were the ufual and 
ofteutimes the immediate confequences of 
any general deviation from his laws. And 
ibme are unable to reconcile with this cir- 
cumftance the repeated tranlgreflions re- 
corded of mankind at thefe periods. When 
the judgments of God were fo frequent and 
fo vifible in the earth, they are furprifed that 
men were fo flow in learning from them to 
•pradifc righteoufnefs ; and hence they would 

K infinuate 
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iniinuate an obje6lion, which, according to 
them, admits of no eafy folutiofa, againft the 
^credibility of the Mofaic records. 

But let us recur to our firft principle, and 
the propofed obje6l:ion will no longer feem 
formidable. Is a froward child eafilj and 
at once reclaimed from the error of his 
ways ? does the recolledlion of punifhment 
long outlive the fmart of it ? or is it in ge- 
neral fufficiently powerful to keep him from 
yielding to the very next temptation by 
which he may be aflailed? Nay more, in re- 
garding the condu6l of a great many men, 
convinced as they are by repeated experi- 
ence, that vicious indulgences are clofely 
and neceflarily connefted with temporal 
fufierings, how feldom do we find them ufe 
that cohviftion to the adoption of fettled 
habits of temperance and felf-denial ! 

From Adam to Noah were but two gene- 
rations : the knowledge of God therefore, 
and the heft means of rendering him lervice, 
cannot well be luppofed to have been loft 
during that time amongft any defcription of 
mankind. The world was ftill but in a ftate 
of infancy, and the Almighty feems to have 

watched 
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watched over the gradual improvement of 
his creatures even as a father watcheth^over 
his children ; to have given them from time 
to time fuch inftrudions, and to have liip- 
plied fuch chaftifements and fuch encou- 
ragements, as were fuitable to the exigencies 
of their fltuation, and adapted to the level of 
their underftandings. 

Another covenant, more diftincS: in its im- 
port and more exteniive in its conditions, is 
again propofed bj the Almighty to Noah 
and his family, after the reft of the world 
had been fwept away. A moft awful and 
affedling leflbn had been given them of the 
danger of awakening his anger by their own 
difobedience ; and, notwithftanding the yet 
infantile ftate of the human charader, we 
may reafonably fuppofe, that the impreffions 
which the fcene they had fo lately witneffed 
had made upon their minds would not foon 
be obliterated ; that they would continue. Tor 
a confiderable time at leaft, ftedfaft in exe- 
cuting their part of the conditions of that co- 
venant which God had vouchfafed to them : 
and therefore, sccc^ding to our leading prin- 
ciple, the knowledge of God, and the prac- 

£ 2 tice 
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tice of man's duty towards him, would ftill 
continue in a Hate of progreflive advance- 
ment. 

It is the remark of an intelligent writer, 
fpeaking of the ufual progrefs of any true 
do(9:rine, that it has three remarkable peri- 
odis; 1. its promulgation, 2. its corruption, 
and, 3. its reftoration, when it is more firmly 
eftablilhed, and fliines more brightly than at 
its firft . promulgation. In furveying the 
whole fcheme of divine wifdom delivered to 
mankind at different periods, we Ihould have 
frequent opportunities of applying and illuf- 
trating this remark* 1 

The firft religious truth conveyed to man- 
kind, and which forms the very foundation 
of all the reft, is the exiftence of God, the 
fupreme and only Governor of the univerfe ; 
whofe power is through all and above all, 
and who fhares not with another in the pof- 
feffion of this fupreme jurifdi<9:ion. In the 
earlier ages of the world, though mankind 
might not have underftood this important 
truth in. its full extent, and though the 
^inowledge of it by no means ferved to fe- 
€»ire the^r uniform obedience to the laws of 

God,.. 
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God, -yet they did not corrupt its fimplicity. 
It was referved for the depravity of their re- 
moter delceridants to introduce new objeAs 
of rehgious adoration^ and even to pay to 
them exclufively thoie honours which were 
due to the Almighty Creator alone. In 
what ftrange perverfioh of. human fentiment 
thefe corruptions originated, and by what 
means they were introduced into general 
practice, the Scripture has not informed 
us, and it is not our bufinefs at this timp 
to enquire. It is fufficient to obferve, 
that in the days of Peleg, the fifth in de- 
fcent from Noah, idolatry had in a great 
meafure overlpread the earth ; and that, 
in the opinion of fome, it was to ftay its 
alarming progrefs that the Divine interpo- 
fition took place at the tower of Babel, of 
which the name of Peleg is fufficiently de- 
fcriptive. 

The Scriptures do not give us any diredt 
information of the religious ftate of mankind 
during the long period of years which 
elapied from the difperfion to the call of 
Abraham. We are enabled however to col- 

E 3 led, , 
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led, that none of the ufual means for the 
improvement of the world in knowledge 
and virtue were difcontinued : amongft 
others, the great longevity of the Patriarchs, 
which conneded them together as contem^ 
poraries with their defcendants of feveral 
generations, was admirably well calculated 
to continue among them the knowledge of 
the only true God, and the eflential princi- 
ples of religious morality. 

And here we cannot but dbferve, that in 
the different periods which the Almighty 
has at different times allotted to human ex- 
iftence, the uniformity of his wifdom in a 
diverfity of operation is obvious and flrikingi^. 
A confiderable length of days feems necef- 
fary to the forefathers of the human race, 
both for the purpofe jufi: mentioned, and for 
the more fpeedy peopling of the earth. But 
when this neceffity no longer preffed, when 
the evils arifing from the extended age of 
mankind began to preponderate, and cor- 
ruptions of every kind appeared to be more 
firmly rooted in confequence of it, the Cre- 
ator adopts a very different plan : the lives 

of 
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of mankind are fuccefRvely Ihortened, till, 
at no great diftance of time, they were re- 
duced within their prefent limits. 

But ftill mankind at large, like wayward 
children, were with difficulty, and, for the 
, moft part, not at all, to be kept in the faith 
and fear of God ; a great portion of the 
world continued funk in idolatry, and de- 
voted to thofe corrupt praftices, which are 
its invariable attendants ; and at length the 
Almighty, in his wifdom, found it expedient 
to difcontinue any dired: and immediate in- 
terference in the concerns of the generality 
of niankind, and to fele<9: a chofen genera- 
tion, who fliould be his peculiar people, to 
whom his oracles Ihould for a time be ex- 
clufively entrufted, amidft the approaching 
corruptions of the world, and who fliould in 
after ages become the means of the more 
general difFufion of true Religion. 

Nothing feems to have more offended the 
pious fcruples of thofe who, in their fuperior 
jealouiy for the honour of God, affecl to 
confider the Mofaic records as derogating 
from his perfections, than this part of the 
Divine economy. They are extremely 
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Ihocked, forfooth, at fuch an inflance of ar- 
bitrary partiality, afcribed to a Being of in- 
finite wifdom and goodnefs ; whofe revealed 
mercies, they contend, had the Almighty 
ever vouchfafed any, would have been at 
once communicated to the whole race of 
mankind, and not been kept Ihut up for fo 
confiderable a period in the pofleflion of ib 
fmall a portion of them. Nor can they re- 
concile with their notions of God, his bear- 
ing with them fo long,^and continuing to 
them his favours, even after they had juftly 
offended him by their difobedience and apo- 
ftafy : " But who hath known the mind of 
" the Lord, or who hath been his counfel- 
" lor ?" How often mufl men be told of 
the unfairnefs of reafoning upon fingle and 
feparate parts of the Divine operations, 
without recurring to his general purpofe, 
and obferving the connection of thefe with 
the advancement of that purpofe, in that 
manner and by fuch degrees as is mofl con- 
fiftent with his ufual form of proceeding ? 
And fuch a connedlion, as often as it can be 
traced, (whether immediate or remote, is 
nothing to the purpofe,) is a fatisfaftory juf- 

tification 
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tification of thofe dealings of the. Almighty 
whichy to flelhly eyes, feem lefs confident 
with his wifdom and goodnefs. As to the 
purpofe itfelf, that was never meant to be 
the lubjed: of our animadverfion : it is fuf- 
ficient that we know what it is, and that all 
t]iings are made to work together in its ad- 
vancement. 

Againft the charge of partiality, in Grod*s 
feleifting the defcendahts of Abraham as de- 
poiitaries of the true religion, it may be fair- 
ly urged, that the experiment had already 
been tried, in two inftances, how far man- 
kind could continue in the knowledge and 
worihip of the only true God, without an 
efpecial and limited revelation. Adam, as . 
we have feen, left this knowledge to his de* 
icendants ; and the Almighty revealed him- 
felf alfo to particular perlbns, fuch as Enoch, 
Lamech, and others, and by them to man- 
kind in general. Yet in the courfe of 1600 
years from the creation of the world, we 
find all correal notions of religion and mo- 
rality confined to Noah and his family, the 
reft of the w^orld being funk into idolatry 
and wickednefs. Noah preferved the know- 
ledge 
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ledge of God, and left it to his defcendants, 
and by their means was it difFufed through- 
out the world : in a little more than 490 
years every veftige of it had again almoft 
entirely difappeared. Thus the ieledion of 
fome particular family for this important 
purpofe was not an inllance of arbitrary par- 
tiality ; the meafure was, humanly ipeaking, 
neceflary ; and no juft reafon can be given 
why Abraham and his defcendants ihould 
not have been feleAed, as well as any other 
people, from the great mafs of mankind. 
Nay, if any credit be due to the Jewilh tra- 
ditions, Abraham ieems in fome meafure to 
have entitled himfelf to fome particular 
marks of the Divine notice. He had refitt- 
ed the reigning corruptions : in the flrugglc 
between the di6tates of confcience and pa- 
ternal authority, he had nobly obeyed the 
former, and foribok his own nation and his 
father's houie, rather than join in thdr ido- 
latrous ceremonies. And further, after the 
Almighty had promifed to Abraham, that in 
his iced fhould all the nations of the earth 
be blefled ; as it was his primary and unal«^ 
tcrable purpofe, that of his lineage, as con- 

ceming 
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ceming the flefli, ihould fpring the future 
Redeemer of mankind; it was to be ex-» 
pe<%ed that his defoendants ihould have a 
remarkable portion of divine favour Ihewn 
to them ; that to them ihould all farther 
communications be made relative to this 
great event; that they ihould be, for the 
moil part, a mighty and powerful nation, 
and advanced before the reil in the arts of 
civilized life; circumilances which, in a 
great d^ree, ieem neceflary to promote the 
ends for vfhich they were deiigned. 

As to the many inilances of the Ifraelites 
rebelling againil God, their almighty Sove- 
fdgn, and their frequent apoilafies from the 
pure dod:rines which he taught them, be- 
fore we can argue from thefe againil the 
propriety of the felec^ion, i|: muil be demon- 
ftrated, that any other portion of mankind^ 
enjoying the fame advantages, would have 
walked more uniformly and unerringly, ac- 
cording to the meafure of the light imparted 
to them. 

'Nor was it a blind, a weak, and human 
partiality which the Almighty ihewed to 

the Ifraelites. He treated them as his chil- 
dren^ 
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drcrt, who continually iiood in need of the 
chaiiening hand of their father : he punifli* 
ed them for their offences with a feverity 
proportioned to their means and opportuni- 
ties of a6iing in a way more pleaiing to 
him : fo that, as a good writer has ob- 
ferved, it. has been a matter of wonder to 
fome, that the Almighty fliould fuffer his 
people to be fo often afflidked by temporal 
•evils: but bbjeAors of either kind do not 
feem to conlider, that he had higher and 
nobler objedls in view than the profperity 
and adverfity of the Ifraelites, who were 
merely the inftrumerits in his hands for the 
production of events, infinitely more im- 
portant to the univerfal interefts of man- 
kind, than the happinefs of that particular 
people. 

But even after the feleftion of this re- 
markable family, we do not find, from the 
accounts which are preferved of the charac- 
ters and hiftory of its fucceffive heads, that 
any alteration was made in the human com- 
pofition, that any new and more forcing 
methods were adopted by the Almighty for 
accelerating the growth of pure religion 

among 
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among them. Abraham himfelf and his 
two immediate defccndants, in their feveral 
compa49:s with their heavenly Leader, feem 
to flipulate^ as it were, for a greater portion 
of temporal blelEngs, as the reward of their 
adhering faithfully to their part of the con- 
ditions ; and are apparently ignorant of, or 
not concerned about, thole more diftant, but 
more excellent rewards, which were to be 
the confequences of obedience to them and 
to all the generations after them. 

And even after the defcendants of Abra- 
ham had become a feparate and eftablifhed 
people, and had a place given to them 
among the nations of the earth ; yet after 
the variety of moral and religious inftruiftion 
imparted to them, the Almighty thought 
proper to appoint earthly and temporal 
ian6l:ions . to the laws which he enjoined 
them, as being moft fuitable to their narrow 
capacities and fenfual habits, and moft likely 
to influence their moral and religious con- 
duct:. So that the character of the whole 
Jewifh people appears to be much fimilar to 
that of the dregs of mankind at prefent, on 
whom fpiritual motives have no manner of 

efFed:, 
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cfFecft, and whom the fword of the magif- 
trate alone can keep in any tolerable fub-* 
jed:ion to the regulations of civil fociety. 

It is a mofl flrange.and fiirprifing circunl- 
ftance, not to be otherwife accounted for but 
by confidering the moral world as being yet 
in its infancy, the very flrong hold which 
idolatry leems to have had upon^ the minds 
of the Jews in the earlier part of their hifix><- 
ry. It was their moll darling fin, from 
which they were weaned with the utmoft 
difficulty, and into which they moft readily 
relapfed. . This failing, common to all na- 
tions at the time, was lefs exculable in the 
Jews, as they had the true objeft of their 
devotion fo exprelsly pointed out to them, 
and had been witnefles of the many great 
and wonderful things which he had done ia 
their behalf. Nor was the certainty of the 
infli<9ion of temporal evils fufficient to cure 
them of this favourite propenfity. Their 
crime, indeed, in general was not fo much 
an abfolute rejecftion of the only true God, 
as their* taking the gods of the heathen into 
community with him, and making them 
alfo the olgec^s of their religious adoration. 

But 
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But this was a crime alike ofleniive to the 
parity of the Moft High ; it was alike for- 
bidden by the law of Mofes, and repugnant 
to every notion which enlightened reafon is 
competent to form of the Unity of the fu- 
preme Being. Throughout the far greater 
part of the Jewifli hiilory, we find them, by 
the adoption of the idolatrous practices and 
impure celebrations of the neighbouring na- 
tions, perpetually incurring the anger of 
their heavenly Sovereign, and undergoing 
the cffeAs of his vengeance, oppreffion in 
their own, or fervitude in their enemy's 
country ; and it was not till after the laft 
great captivity in Babylon, after long and 
repeated experience of the certain corife- 
qaences of their difobedience, that their 
moral conftitution gathered ftrength enough 
to throw off thofe impurities which had fo 
bng 'been attached to it. 

But Hill the purpofes of God were ad- 
Yancing, and the improvement of mankind 
Went on by lure, though oftentimes imper- 
ceptible degrees. Separated as the Jews, 
were, as a peculiar people, from the reft of 
loankind, yet we obferve that their fates 
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and fortunes were never unimportant in 
their confequences to the inftru<ftion of other 
nations. In a very early part of their hiflo- 
ry, they were leiit down into Egypt for this 
wife and benevolent purpofe ; and a very 
ftriking difpofition was previoufly made, by 
eftablilhing the dynafty of " fhepherd kings/* 
to enfure them a favourable reception ; and 
when the time came for them to remove 
from thence to take pofleffion of the land 
promifed to their forefathers, the native 
princes are reftored, who, from their hatred 
of Ihepherds, perfecuted and opprefled the 
Ifraelites: and this made them vdlling to 
quit a land which abundantly fupplied them 
with the means of fenfual gratification, and 
to which therefore they were fo much at- 
tached, that nothing fhort of the heaviefl 
oppreffion could have inclined them to leave 
it. In the more advanced periods of their 
hiftory, their frequent captivities wei« of 
undoubted lervice in diffufing more gene- 
rally the feeds of true religion. It is true, 
they borrowed many of the corruptions of 
the people among whom they were ; but 
at the feme time they were of fervice in 

giving 
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giving them fome notions of a .purer faith in 
return. The Greeks, when fubdued by the 
Romans, imparted to their conquerors their 
literature and refinements ; and when the 
Romans themfelves became in their turn a 
prey to nations more hardy and uncivilized 
than themfelves, their literary improvements 
were among the^ moll precious fpoils which 
their fubduers received from them. But the 
Jews, whether conquered or conquering, 
amidfl every variety of their political condi- 
tion, contributed to the improvement of the 
• people with whom they were moft immedi- 
ately concerned. The more acute and intel- 
ligent among them would be naturally in- 
quifitive to know fomething of the religious 
creed of a nation fo different frohi them- 
felves, and fubjeded to fuch extraordinary 
diipenfations : and thus would many of the 
Gentiles be admitted to the knowledge of 
the only tnie God, the God of Ifrael ; they 
would be taught to reverence him in confe- 
quence of witnefling his power and juftice 
in rewarding their allegiance, or in punifh- 
ing their defertion. And it is well worthy 
of remark, that their Gentile neighbours 
were by no means ignorant of the nature 
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and conditions of that covenant, into which 
the Almighty had vouchfafed to enter with 
the Ifraelites: and they are introduced by 
the Prophets as juftifying themfelves in 
commencing hoflilities againft Ifrael, from 
the circumftance of their being inftruments 
in his hands for the puniihment of his re- 
bellious people. 

But the Jewilh lyftem was not intended 
to laft for ever; it was temporary in its con- 
tinuance^ confined in its compreheniion, and 
imperfeA in its very conftitution. It was, 
perhaps, the moft efFe<9:ual plan which the 
All-wife could adopt for the execution of 
his deligns, confiftently w^ith the rules to 
which he had fubje<9:ed the ufual courfe of 
earthly circumflances. When it had ef- 
fected the purpofes for which it was infti- 
tuted, it waxed old, and began to vanifli 
away. When the fulnefs of time was 
come ; when, by the efficacy of previous re- 
velations, every thing was prepared for this 
fublime dilplay of the mercy of God, which 
was promifed from the beginning of time, 
and determined upon before the foundation 
of the world ; when the improvement of 
the human faculties could bear fuch a mea^ 

fure 
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Aire of divine inftru6lion ; and, in Ihort, 
when every neceflary difpofition had been 
made ; God fent his only-begotten Son into 
the world to become the author of another 
and more excellent fyllem, not temporary, 
but eternal ; not calculated for one particu- 
lar portion of mankind, but of univerlal in- 
tereft and importance ; not confined to the 
level of children in underftanding, but fuited 
to the faculties of the full-grown man, in 
the moft expanded ftate of the human intel- 
led, the admiration of glorified fpirits, and 
the fiibjedl of the fongs of angels. 
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John xvi. iz. 

Ibaveyet many things to fay untoyou^ but ye cannot 

bear tbem now. 

IT has been frequently made a queffion, 
'whether man, unenlightened by revealed 
wifdom, could ever have arrived at a know- 
ledge of his Creator. They who have de- 
cided in the negative ieem to have taken 
that part which is attended with the feweft 
difficulties. For there is nothing to be 
urged iL priori againft the probability that 
the Almighty fliould inftruA the being 
whom he had created ; and a knowledge of 
his Creator would be among the firft and 
moft neceffary parts of the inftrucftion thus 
communicated to him. It were no eafy 
talk to prove, that man, in as eariy a period 
of his hiflory as we find the notion of God 

F 3 exifling, 
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exiiting^ poflefled a fufficient (hare of intel- 
Ie6lual ftrength to enable him to difcover 
a truth which at this day he can readily 
demonihate. The ailment in favour of 
fuch a fuppofition is drawn from the powers . 
of man's mind in an advanced flate of civili- 
zation ; but it is not remembered how long 
a period of time muft elapfe before man, 
unaiiified, (if ever,) would become civilized 
and enlightened, and that fome knowledge 
of religion was more likely to precede fuch 
a ftate, than to have been a confequence of 
it. Proofs and illuftrations of this univerial 
tenet may readily be fuppofed to have 
fprung up out of civilization ; but the origi* 
nal idea itfelf, we contend, mull be traced 
up to a higher fource. 

But fads are ftrongly againft fuch a fup- 
pofition, according to the earlieft and moft 
authentic hiftory of mankind, Adam was 
not left f(Jr a day. to coiled, by reafoning 
upon the objeds about him, the being of 
his Creator, but was convinced of this ne- 
ccflary truth by immediate and ilriking ap- 
peals to his fenfes. So important a leflbn, 
once taught, could hardly ever be entirely 
loft, whatever corrupt additions might be 

made 
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made to it; however it might be diftorted 
in paffing through the depraved conceptions 
of men.- The original idea was retained by 
the founders and legiflators of nations ; and 
when men became advanced in intelie<9:Ual 
exercife, they might then reafon about what 
had certainly never been taught them by 
reaibn, and prove, by a reference to the' 
magnificent ftrudlure and harmonious ar-^ 
rangement of the feveral parts of the uni- 
verfe, the truth of what had been handed 
down to them by tradition from the father 
of mankind. If language be the gift of God, 
and we cannot account for its origin other- 
wife, fo did hie fupply alfo the nobleft fub- 
je6l of language, the being and the perfec- 
tions of him who created all things, and in 
whofe good pleafure alone they ftill conti- 
nue to exift. 

"The world,*' faith the Apoftle, "by 
" wifdom knew not God ;" which might 
mean either that men were not indebted to 
the higheft exertion of thpir intelleAual 
powers for the difcovery of a Creator ; or 
that, having that information, they cor- 
rupted its purity and weakened its effecfts by 
incorporating with it the devices of human 

F 4 and 
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and carnal wifdom. And the impurity 
which had mingled itfelf with their religion 
became alike attached to their moral prac- 
tice. The errors and abfurdities into which 
the heathen nations fell, even they who had 
been permitted to make the moft aftonilhing 
advances in human arts and fciences, are a 
fufficient proof not only of the inability of 
human reafon, when unaffifted, to attain re- 
ligious truth, but even of preferving it, for 
any confiderable time, pure and undefiled, 
without frequent and continued communi- 
cation of divine inftrudion. And this per- 
haps might be one amongft many other be- 
neficial purpofes of the Almighty, in with- 
drawing himlelf fo long from fo great a por- 
tion of mankind, and leaving them to their 
own inventions in religion, viz. to afford to 
us, on whom the ends of the world are 
come, a flrong convidion of the necefiity of 
that farther revelation of the divine nature 
and will which was made to mankind in 
the Gofpel, and which the partial difpenla- 
tion made to the Jews ferved to prepare and 
introduce. 

The great orator and philofopher of Rome 
has left us a treatife, which contains a fum^ 

mary 
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wary of the various opinions of the ancient 
lages concerning the divine nature, and 
alfb of the arguments by which the princi- 
pal ieds, which then divided the philofo- 
phical worid, endeavoured to eftablifh their 
dogmas. It exhibits a comprehenfive view 
of the progrefs which the wifefl: heathens 
had made towards the difcoverj of God, be- 
fore ** the Sun of righteoufnels arofe," *^ a 
" light to lighten the Gentiles/* From it 
we learn that their reafonings produced only 
uncertainty, contradiction, and abfurdity. 
Some denied the exiftence of an intelligent 
Firfl: Caufe, the greater part doubted of it, 
and many of thofe who allowed it, yet ex- 
cluded the Deity from any (hare in the 
formation and government of the world ; 
and thus, whilft they pretended to believe 
in the being of a God, abfurdly denied the 
neceffity of it. Cicero himfelf, who has ex- 
poled and refuted the irrational notions of 
the more ancient philofophers, refpeding 
the being and attributes of the Deity, could 
not eftablilh more certain and juft notions 
in their ftead. He complains of the diffi- 
culty and obfcurity of the fubje6l, and chal- 
lenges any perfon to prove that the truth 

had 
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had been difcovered. He ai^es warmly in 
favour of the docftrine of a divine Providence 
in the charaAer of the Stoic ; but finks at 
laft into the gloomy and cheerlefs doubts o£ 
the Academic : and the difculHon is clofed 
with a vague and inconclufive opinion, 
which attributes a nearly equal degree of 
weight to the arguments for and againft the 
exiftence and providence of God. How 
juftly might the reafonings of the moft il- 
lufirious heathens upon this interefting fub- 
je6t be characterized, in the language of the 
Apoftle, as ^' vain babblings, and opp(^tions 
*' of fcience, falfely fo called." 

One very remarkable difference beti^v-een 
the religious books of the Jews and the phi- 
lofophical works of the ancients, is, that 
whilft the latter were not able, by their me- 
taphyfical difquifitions, to acquire true and 
corre6t notions of God, we have the moft 
juft defcriptions of the nature of the Su- 
preme Being in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
without the fmalleft trace of any previous 
train of reafoning, by which fiich conclu- 
fions might have been gained. We do not 
find Mofes, or any of the Prophets, endea- 
vouring, like the heathen philofophers> to 

prove 
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prove the being, and attributes of God, from 
the order and harmony of the univerfe, or 
from the neceffity of a firft intelligent caufe : 
but the reprefentations which they give us 
of the Deity are founded upon certain 
knowledge of his exiflence, and a fenfible 
experience of his providence. 

Nor do we find thofe gradual advances in 
thedilcovery of God, or that variety of opi- 
nions concerning his nature, which would 
be obfervable, if their notions concerning 
this fubjed: were merely the refult of rea- 
fon. But whilft the heathen philofophers 
endeavoured to improve upon or to refute 
the theological dogmas of thofe who went 
before them, the laft writers in the Jewifli 
Canon give us no other reprefentations of 
the nature of God than are given by Mofes : 
and we obferve, from the b^inning to the 
fnd of their facred code, that uniformity 
of dodrine refpe(9:ing the Supren^e Being 
which is not to be found in the writings of 
the ancient heathens. 

This remark, however, muft be confidered 
as Uri&ly confined to that great fundamental 
truth of all religion, the exiftence of an Al- 
mighty Creator and Governor of the world, 

and 
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and his ability and will to puniih the difb* 
bedience and to reward the obedience of his 
creatures; for on taking a more minute 
furvey tljan we can do of the hiftoiy of the 
Jews^ from their eftabliihment as' a nation 
to the coming of Chriii:, we Ihall find, that 
as they advanced in intelle6lual flrength> a 
proportionably greater degree of light was 
imparted, and a more full and explicit deve- 
lopement of the eternal purposes of God 
made to them by the miniftry of the fuccef- 
ibrs of Moles, 

In the primeval and patriarchal ages of 
the world, as we have obferved before, fuch 
a knowledge only of the divine Being feems 
to have been communicated to man, as his 
faculties were competent to receive, and as 
was necefiary for his immediate diredlion. 
That he was capable of receiving no more 
may be urged ex converfo, becaufe no naore 
appears to have been granted him : and the 
goodnefe of the Almighty was concerned in 
his revealing himfelf to his creatures as fully 
at leaft as their condition could bear. Their 
notioni^ of God were therefore narrow and 
grofs ; and the fervices which they rendered 
him were didated not fo much by that love 

of 
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of God, which: we are how given to upder- 
fbmd can alone render them acceptable to 
him, as by an earthly attachment to their 
own immediate intereft. We might be fur- 
prifed at the faintnefe of their curiofity, and 
their appearing fo little folicitous to know 
more of their heavenly Creator : but the 
time was not yet, when men could remove 
their attention from the cares of life, to the 
conlideration of abiirad: queftions. Their 
daily labours, which were neceflary as the 
means of procuring their daily fuftenance, 
would not allow them leifure, or inlpire 
them with inclination or abilities, for the 
attainment of higher knowledge. 

And when it pleafed the Almighty to fe* 
parate the defcendants of Abraham as a 
chofen inheritance to himfelf, who fhould 
be the depofitaries of his religion, and the 
future teachers of all mankind; yet they 
themfelves are fubjeded to that progreffive 
difcipline which had been eftablilhed from 
the beginning. 

'' The Law," faith St. Paul, fpeaking of 
the Moiaic dilpenlation, " is our fchoolmaf- 
" ter, to bring us to Chrift." This expref- 

lion. 
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(ion, agiteably to the idea upon which wc 
have hitherto proceeded^ teaches us to con- 
lider the religious ftate of the Jews as bear- 
ing the fame analogy to Chriftianity, that the 
ftate of childhood does to that of the full- 
grown man. In conformity therefore with 
this circumftance, the knowledge communis 
cated to them by Mofes was far inferior to 
• that which is revealed to us. They were 
taught, like children, only the firft principles 
of religion ; they were inftruAed in thofe 
doArines only, without which religion could 
not poffibly fublift. Their religious know- 
ledge feenis to have been confined to the 
exiftence and unity of God, a general idea 
of his attributes, and their dependence upon 
him as their national Lawgiver and Sove- 
reign. Thefe certainly were the only im- 
portant doftrines explicitly taught in the 
Molaic law; and though others might be 
inferred from it, yet they were concealed 
from general view by a veil of types and 
figures. 

Proceeding from the writings of Mofes to 
the prophecies, and from them to the Gos- 
pel revelation, we fee the facred roll of truth 

gradually 
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gradually unfolded, till He at laft appears, 
'^ who has power fully to open the book, 
" and to loofen the feals thereof." 

In thefe various degrees of religious know- 
ledge, imparted from God to man, we per- 
ceive the fame wifdom dilplayed in a diver- 
fity of operation. 

We have before obferved, that all the 
Creator's dealings with mankind are charac- 
terized by one general principle of propor- 
tion and order: that when he ads as a 
Teacher towards them, the knowledge which 
he imparts is always adapted to their pro- 
grefe in intelleAual improvement ; as a Law- 
giver, he regards in the fame manner their 
moral powers ; when in any other charac- 
ter, his dilpenfations are conftantly propor- 
tioned to their faculties as well as their 
wants at the time, and are thus rendered 
fubfervient to the eternal purpofes of his 
mercy. 

Had he therefore at any time communi- 
cated to them truths which, in their nature, 
were unfuitable to the condition of their in- 
telleAual faculties, and which, from a mif- 
conception of them, might have become the 
means of their plunging into dangerous er- 
rors 
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rors and delufions, it is evident that the 
principle of order would have been violated, 
and the progreflive improvement of man- 
kind would not have been confulted. 

The religious truths conveyed by Moies 
to the Jews were, as we have juft remarked, 
of the moft fimple and elementary kind, and 
are little more than a republication of the 
knowledge which had been delivered to 
their fathers in times paft, and preferved in 
the world by tradition. Tl^at knowledge, 
however, continued not long in its original 
purity ; it was gradually deformed and cor- 
rupted by the admixture of human fancies. 
More efpecially, the doArine of the divine 
Unity feems at the time of Mofes to have 
been almoft entirely loft ; and mankind had 
long been in the habit of paying divine ho- 
nours to a multitude of fictitious deities* 

The Jewifh lawgiver, in the doArinal part 
of his religious code, reeftabliflies, in their 
priftine fimpHcity, the ideas which had 
before been given to man of the nature and 
perfe6lions of his Creator. The unity of God 
is more diftin6lly ftated, and a heavy pe- 
nalty is denounced againft the people of 
Ifrael, IhouW they cither forfake the wor- 
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ihip of the only true God, or (what they 
were the rather inclined to do) fhould they 
aflbciate with him in equal honour the ob- 
je6ts of idolatrous veneration* And this de- 
nunciation feems the more peculiarly necef- 
firy, when we confider for how long a time 
Nthe Jewifli people had been " mingled 
^* among the heathen/' and had '* learned 
*' their works/' 

If we r^ard the charadler and condition 
of the Jews at the time of their deliverance 
from Egypt, we fhall readily allow, that the 
wifdom of God was eminently difplayed in 
thus treating them as children in under- 
flanding. Brought up, as they had been, in 
the " houfe of bondage,*' and fentenced by 
their imperious talkmaftiers to occupations 
of the loweft and moft laborious kind, even 
from their earlieft years — thefe were cir- 
cumfia;nces which had an obvious and ne- 
ceflary tendency to debilitate their intellec- 
tual powers : thofe powers had not been 
exercifed and ftrengthened by education; 
and they were from habit addicted to the 
grofa idolatry of th6 country in which they 
had lived. So debafed indeed were their 
minds^ X<^ intent were they upon fenfual 
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gratifications, that even after God had re- 
vealed himfelf to them, they were willing 
to renounce his fervice, and to return to 
their former flavery for the fake of enjoying 
the plenty of Egypt. So far were they 
from being able to receive the full light of. 
Chriftianity, that they would not perhaps 
liave been capable of attaining a juft notion 
of thofe fublime reprefentations of the Deity, 
which their own prophets afterwards com- 
municated to their defcendants. God, might 
indeed have enabled them to rife fuperior to 
thefe moral and phyfical impediments .to 
their religious improvement ; he might have 
new formed their underftandings purpofely 
to receive thefe truths : but this, as we have 
remarked already, would not have been con- 
fiftent with the original purpofe of the Al- 
mighty, which was gradually to impfow;*, 
^d refine man's nature, by the continued 
and increafing exercife of thofe faculties 
with which he was fent into the worldr 
The method which he really dkl adjopt was 
in perfed harmony with that purpofe : ho 
gracioufty condefcended to the infirmities of 
his creatures, and accommodated his difpea- 
iations to their capacities ;. and therefore 

revealed 
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revealed himfelf to them in fuch a manner 
only, and to fuch a degree, as their inteUec-" 
tual powers could fufficientlj comprehend* 
Again, the more refined and abftraft doc* 
trines of the Gofpel would have borne a ftill 
greater difproportion to the moral and in- 
tdle<%ual ftate of the Jews at the time of 
Mofes, as well as for many ages after- 
wards. Had the humble condition and the 
ikflferings of the Meffiah been as plainly 
foretold by the Prophets, as they are nar-^ 
rated by the Evangelifts ; had they been 
taught to look forward to a crucified Re- 
deemer, one who Ihould undergo the fe- 
vereft degradation and the bittereft perfe- 
cutions before he ftiould enter into his glo- 
ry ; fuch a reprefentation of the objed: of 
their hope would have alike offended their 
uiideriianding and their feelings, and, fo far 
from attaching them to the fervice of God, 
would probably have caufed them to defert 
it for the idolatrous worlhip of fome other 
nation, more intelligible to them, more 
fuited to their carnal views and fenfual dif- 
pofitions. 

The text gives us another and fimilar iu- 
fiance of the conduA of the all-^wife God in 
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concealing certain important doiSkrines for a 
feafon, till the perfons to whom they were 
to be revealed were duly qualified to receive 
them. And this inftance mav ferve to con- 
firm the reafon which has been fuggefted, 
why the Jews were kept in ignorance of 
many of the eflential doArines of Chrifii-^ 
anity* '^ I have yet many things to lay 
*' unto you/' faith Chriil to his Difciples, 
when he was about to leave them ; " but ye 
*^ cannot bear them now." Had ht reveakd 
thofe truths of which he fpake, before theit 
national prejudices were removed^ and tfaeir 
views and conceptions enlarged, they would 
have proved ferious ftumbling-blocks in their 
way, and perhaps have endangered the fta-* 
bility of their faith. The Diiciples had not 
as yet fo thoroughly learned Chrif^ as to 
have entirely unlearned the Jew. Notwitb- 
llanding their Mailer's declaration, that his 
kingdom was not of this world, they ftill 
cherifhed the fond expeiftation of his ap.- 
pearing as a temporal Redeemer, who fhould 
break the bonds of Judaea in fimder, and 
place her foot upon the neck of the haughty 
miftrefs of the world. This expedbition, 
though it mufl: have been wofully jlamped 

at 
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at his crucifixion, revived with his refurree- 
tion ; and it was this alone which prompted 
them to afk on the day of his afcenfion, 
'• Lord, wilt thou at this time reftore the 
" kingdom to Ifrael ?" They could not yet 
therefore underftand that their Matter's 
kingdbm was of a fpiritual and not of a 
temporal nature, and that the objeA of his 
coming was to fave the fouls of men, ra- 
ther than to advance their earthly interefts. 
They were therefore fuffered to remain un- 
informed of thefe important truths, till their 
minds were duly fitted to receive them by 
Jhe influence of the Holy Spirit. 

To keep them ftedfaft in the belief of the 
divine unity and fpirituality, was as much 
perhaps as was intended by all the revela- 
tions of fpeculative doctrines made to the 
Ifradites : nor will this purpofe appear un*- 
worthy of all the means which the Almigh- 
ty made ufe of in effe<9:ing it, whether we 
coniider their ufual pronenefs to idolatry 
and polytheifm, or the deleterious effefts in 
praAice which have been uniformly found 
accompanying thefe errors in beUef. This 
has been fu^efted by an excellent Divine, 
a^ a realbn why the dodtriiie of the Trinity, 
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which forms fo interefting and eflential a 
part of the orthodox Creed, was not re- 
vealed to the Jews, or at leaft is not to be 
fo readily coUeAed from the fcriptures of the 
Old Teftament, as it is from the uniform te-r 
nor of the Gofpel. That the people of li- 
rael, while they fojourned in Egypt, were 
inclined to idolatrous celebrations, and in-r 
dulged polytheiftic opinions, is a fa<9: per- 
fedly unqueftionable. Their wor&ip of the 
golden calf, during a temporary abfence of 
their lawgiver, proves how deeply they had 
been tainted with thefe errors, how hardly 
they could be brought to renounce them, 
and how ealily they relapfed into them on 
the firft occafion that offered. Perhaps in 
no country, diftinguiflied by any progrefs in 
civilization, had the rage of polytheifm been 
carried to a greater extent than amongft the 
Egyptians, who had been accuftomed to pay 
divine honours to fome of the lower and 
:meaner parts of the creation. Had the Jew^ 
therefore been taught by Mofes, as Ghrif*r 
tians have been lince in the Golpel, that iq 
the Divine Effence were three diftinc9: Per^ 
fons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
pholi, it is evident, that, circumfbnced as 
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ihty were, this do6lrine would have quicklj 
been corrupted to fandtion the mofl: perni* 
dous errors. *' If/* fays the writer above 
alluded to, ^' they fo often fell into the no- 
tion of a plurality of Gods, in ipite of all 
the precautions which Mofes ufed to pre* 
*' ferve them from it, what would have been 
" the cafe^ had their religion itfelf feemed to 
" their grofs and undiftinguiihing minds to 
^' fandtion fo fatal an error ?'* 

It is however contended^ by fome, that 
the more learned Jews in later times were 
not unacquainted with this doftrine ; and it 
is certain, that Chriftians, aflifted by the light 
of the Gofpel, are enabled to coUeft fome very 
ftrong proofs of it from the writings of Mofes 
and the Prophets. But that the people at 
large were entirely without the notion of a 
Trinity is evident enough ; and in the fcheme 
of the divine nature delivered to them, they 
were not cautioned again!): confounding the 
Perfons in the Godhead, left, from the na- 
tural tendency of weak minds, they ihould 
fall into the oppofite extreme of dividing the 
(ubftance, which, according to their moral 
And intelleduAl ftate at the time, would 
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have proved to them the far more dangerous 
deluiion* 

The ufual and neceflary confequences of 
idolatry are juftly and beautifully defcribed 
in the Book of Wifdom, attributed to Solo- 
mon : '* Moreover, this was not enough for 
*' them that they erred in the knowledge of 
*' God ; but whereas they lived in the great 
^' war of ignorance, thofe fo great plagues 
*' called they peace. For whilft they flew 
'^ their children in facrifices, or ufed fecret 
*' ceremonies, or made revellings of ftrange 
*' rites ; they kept neither lives nor mar- 
riages any longer undefiled^ but either One 
flew another traitoroufly, or grieved him 
^' by adultery. So that there reigned in all 
men, without exception, blood, man- 
flaughter, theft and diflimulatioq, corrup- 
tion, unfaithfulnefs, tumults, perjury, dif- 
quieting of good men, foi^fulnefs of 
good turns, defiling of fouls, changing of 
*' kind, diforder in marriages, adultery, and 
♦* fliamelefs uncleannefs. For the worfliip- 
^' ping of idols not to be named is the be* 
*^ ginning, the caufe, and the end of all 

*' evil." (Wifd. Sol. xiv. 22.) 
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Such is the charafter j^ven of the natural 
tendency of idolatry: how well it is de-r 
ferved may be proved from the iligbteft and 
moft tranfient view we can take of the cha- 
raifter of the heathen mythology. The hif- 
torks of the Pagan deities, of whatever fex 
or fiction, almoft univerlally miniller the 
occafions of nqioral' corruption. They per* 
petually dilguft with their puerilities and 
enormities. We fee nothing in them hut a 
fet of motiflers in the fhape of men, exercif* 
ing with uncontrolled indulgence the loweft 
and vil^ propenlities of human nature: and 
in moft cafes, the powers attributed to them 
fuperior to man feem only to be employed 
in their becoming more mifchievous than 
man. As the accounts of their actions are 
of the moft abfurd and incredible fort, fo 
there are afcribed to them the moft ihocking 
impurities, the moft grievous cruelties, the 
bafeil^ injuftice : thefe enormities, as being 
the a6ls of beings fuppofed to be divine, 
men thought it impious to cenfure ; they 
are related, fome of them, with the utmoft 
indifterence, and others, even thoie of the 
moft immoral kind, celebrated and adorned 
with all the iplendor of poetic di6Uon, and 
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the memory of them preferved by images, 
by folemn edifices, and religious ceremonies. 
It is eafy to conceive the efFeA which all 
this muft have upon theifeelings and con* 
duft of the people at large, and more elpc- 
cially of the young : * how foon would that 
modefly, which, a:s it as loveljr in all, is an 
indilp^nfable ornament to yout^i, be extin- 
guiihed ! how Ipeedy and how general muft 
be the progrefs of immorality, when fane* 
tibned by the example of the objecfts of reli^ 
gious adoration ! 

Again ; it was expedient that the do49:rine 
of the Spirituality of God ihould be im- 
prefled upon the minds of men from the 
earlieft ages ; or rather that they fhould be 
led to colledl fo important alefibn from 
their being ftriAly forbidden to worlhip him 
under any material reprefentation. At this 
day, and with the more corred notions 
which men now have received refpeding 
the nature of the Deity, fome men might 
be tempted to queftion the exiftence of iiich 
an ablurdity amongft mankind, as the wor-r 
fliip of graven or carved images, could they 
but forget for a moment, that the fa6l exifls 
at prefent amongft nations which are inr th« 

famp 
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j&me flate of intelleAual infirmity compared 
to us, as jail the children of Adam were in 
the days of Moles. How prone the Jews 
were to idolatry at that time, both from 
their own depravity, and from the examples 
of the nations around them, may be ga- 
thered from the folemn import of the fe- 
€ond Commandment : how ready they were 
to relapfe into it in after-ages, when their 
i^^ibn might have fliewn them the folly, as 
their religion had taught them the wicked- 
aels of fuch a praftice, is abundantly proved 
by the language of invecftive and farcafm, 
in which the Prophets addrefled the wor- 
Ihippers of wood and ftone. Therefore, 
confidering the character of the Jews during 
the far greater part of their continuance as 
the feleA people of God, it was as neceflary 
to warn them againft the grievous fin of 
idolatry, as it would be unneceflary, unlefs 
in a figurative fenfe, to ufe the fame admo- 
nitions to the enlightened Chriftian at pre- 
fent. 

To reprefent the Creator by any material 
object, is infinitely to degrade his nature in 
the minds and jconception^ of men: and 
tiiat grofiTnefs which firft inclined them to 

have 
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have rccourfe to fuch a reprefentation of 
him, becomes gradually increafed by the 
daily ufe of it. Allowing tl^^t the primary 
intention of fuch a pra6kice was by vifible 
linages to awaken mankind more powerfuUy 
t6 the continued recolle6tion of Him who is 
inviiibLe ; yet there is every reafon to fear, 
that in no long courie of time the idea of a 
diilin6l invifible power will be loft, and the 
worfliipper think only of the obje6l about 
him, or, at leaft, that he will gradually per- 
fuade himfelf that the divine Being inhabits 
the ftatue which he has fet up. Corrupt 
notions of the nature of God will neceflarily 
lead to fimilar corruptions in menVconcep-* 
tions of that mode of condu6l which they 
think will be moft pleafing to him. When 
man, prefumptuous ?ind depraved, takes 
upon him to make a God for himfelf, he 
will afluredly niake him one after his own 
heart ; he will endow him with thofe qua* 
lities and attributes which are moft favour* 
able to the prevailing propenfities of hi« 
own corrupted nature. 

It has been remarked, that the fables of 
the heathen divinities are refolvable into the 
ufual Qpei^ttona of phylical cau£es> and are £3r 

the 
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the moft part • an allegorical defcription of 
that operation: and this circamfiance has 
been urged in excufe of the puerilities and 
immoralities of the Pagan mythology. But 
ftill how weak a fenfe of moral decency 
muft men h^ve, how grofs muft be theii* 
conceptions, to have recourfe for this pur- 
pole to i^pTefentations of human follies and 
vices ; to attribute to their divinities the ex- 
erdle of the loweft animal propenfities, and 
to conlecrate that exercife by religious cele- 
brations ! Where Ihall we find, in the po- 
pular religion of the heathens, the Almighty 
fet forth under the idea of holihefs, as of 
eyes too pure to behold iniquity ? Where 
IhaU we find any fervice offered to him wor* 
thy of a rational mind ? 

But their philofophers and learned men 
were fuperior to the low fuperftitions of the 
generality of their countrj^men ; they hare 
alfo the merit of delivering many excellent 
lefibns of purity and virtue. Undoubtedly : 
but this only ferves to prove, that men's 
ideas become left grols and fenfual, in pro- 
portion as they have difcarded the abfurdi- 
ties of Paganifm. The better conceptions, 
however, which thefe men had been ena^ 

bled 
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bled to form of the divine nature, they pril* 
dently kept to themfelves : they felt no Ibrt 
of inclination to draw upon themfelves the 
anger of the people, by attacking their moft 
inveterate prejudices ; unambitious of the 
crown of martyrdom, they for the moft 
part, and to all outward appearance, were 
content to £ail quietly down the ftreara of 
popular error. 

The genuine charafter of every lyftem of 
belief and practice muft, neceflarily, be 
drawn from its effe<9:s upon thofe by whom 
it is moft uniformly and unequivocally 
maintained, viz. the great mafs of mankind ; 
and thefe are enough to convince us, that 
the indulgence of vicious propenfities is a 
natural and eflential confequence of idola- 
try. 

Yet further : when men began to corrupt 
the original dodrine of the unity of God, 
and to multiply the objeAs of religious ado^ 
ration, this was a circumftance which could 
not but contribute to weaken the fenfe of 
moral obligation and relponfibility. It is 
of importance towards fecuring the fteady 
and uniform obedience of man, that he be- 
lieve in one iupreme, one ooly God^ whom 

he 
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be exclufively confiders as his Creator, his 
Preferver, his Governor, and Benefadlor : to 
whom alone he is indebted for every blelT- 
ing which he enjoys, to whofe goodnefs he 
looks for every thing w^hich he hopes for; 
and to whom he is therefore bound in every 
obligation that can influence a reafonable 
creature. But the attention of the Poly- 
theift is diftra6ted, and his duty divided 
amongfl a multitude of gods, of which 
many are confidered as being of contrary 
natures, attributes, and habits, and confe- 
quently to whom very oppofite modes of 
condudt muft be fuppofed to be pleafing^ 
The multiplicity alfo of the objedls of reli- 
gious belief and worlhip muft neceflarily 
tend to introduce the fubftitution of out- 
ward obfervances, in the place of thofe in- 
ward, feelings of regard and veneration, 
which we are taught can alone render our 
devotional exercifes acceptable to the Being 
to whom they are prefented. The heart of 
man is not calculated long to contain many 
objeiSts which claim a fuperior intereft in its 
2^€&ions. The believer in a multitude of 
divinities will find it impoffible. to prelerve 
for all of them> during any confiderable pe- 
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riod, thofc (entiments of inward reverence, 
which^ as he has been taught^ and might 
really bcUfeve, do belong to them. His de- 
votion, with regard to fome of the obje<9:s 
of it, muft quickly fubfide into mere oral 
expreffions, and external teitimonies of re-* 
IpeA. And as it is injSnitely more eafy to 
fliew regard outwardly, than to cherifli the 
feeling, of it inwardly, the principle adopted 
in one inftance will gradually be extended 
to all ; and it is true for the moft part, that 
the fancied divinities of the heathens were 
worlhipped and honoured not by the facri- 
fice of a pure mind and virtuous life, but by 
external ceremonies and celebrations, which 
were commonly ridiculous, and frequently 
impure. The due performance of thefe rites 
was conceived fufficient to cleanfe them 
froih the pollution of the greateft gililt ; and 
after the ilated ablutions and purifications, 
the moft licentious and immoral charadler 
was fitted to prefent himfelf before the al- 
tars of the gods. 

On a due confideration of the whole we 
Ihall find, that fear was the prevailing mo- 
tive in the religious fyftems of idolatrous > 
nations y a principle which is naturally cal-: 

culated, 
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ciliated, when not accompanied and tem- 
pered by other feelings, to debafe the nature 
of man, and to prevent the juft improvement 
of his moral and intelledual charader. For 
the deities of moft Pagan nations are repre- 
fented as harfh an^oppreflive tafkmailers, as 
beings that were interefted in the fervices of 
mankind, and ready to infli6t the heavieft 
vengeance upon their votaries, whenever 
their temples fhould be neglected, or the 
provifion of their altars abridged. In the 
characters of the leaft unamiable of them, 
how little do we fee of that fatherly love to- 
wards mankind, that carefulnefs to fupply 
their wants, that pity of their infirmities, 
and that long-fufFering with their offences, 
which fo amiably characSterize the God of 
Ifrael ! 

I Ihall, perhaps, be thought to have di- 
grefled too much upon this article, efpecially 
as the contraft between the Molaic and 
Chriilian fyftems, and that of Paganifm, in 
regard to the different views they have given 
of the nature of the Deity, and the confe- 
quent incitements to virtuous a6tion, has 
been fo often and fo ably exhibited. But 
the argument which arifes from hence, 

H howevet 
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however trite, is amongft the moft powerful 
that can be urged in defence of Revelation ; 
and particularly deferves the attention of 
the younger part of my hearers, whofe duty 
it is, and to whole everlafting intereft it will 
be, to employ their prefgpt opportunities in 
inveftigating every proof of the divine origin 
of that religion in which they have been 
brought up, and w^hich they will hereafter 
be called upon to adorn and defend. Con- 
iiftently, however, with the nature of my 
fubjed, the ufe which I would now princi- 
pally make of reverting to the charaAer and 
conlequences of idolatry and poljrtheifin, is 
to vindicate the v^4fdom and the goodnefs of 
God, difplayed in the various means he has 
made ufe of to guard his cholen people from 
thoie degrading and fedudive errors,. 

To inltnict and improve mankind, to lead 
them on, by fucceffive llages of diiapline, 
to the exerciie and diiplay of thofe £3iculties 
wliich form the tniell exaltation of their 
chaTai9:er, was, as we have feen, the conti- 
nued objed of all the dealings erf" the Al- 
mighty with his creatures. It was in cson- 
lity with this deiign, and to ikve the 
I frcmx plongii^ into the degnding 

iiiper- 
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fuperftitions of their idolatrous neighbours, 
that fo flrong a fence was formed about the 
dod:rine of the divine unity and.lpirituaUty ; 
a wall of fire, which Ihould confume them 
if they pafled over from the fervice of Jeho- 
vah, to the adoration of Moloch and Baal ; 
that other doctrines equally true were con- 
cealed from them for a time, till they were 
better prepared to receive them, till there 
was the lefs profpecS: of their abufing them 
to their own corruption : and therefore the 
many fevere marks of divine vengeance 
ivhich they were allowed to inflicS: upon 
the idolatrous nations about them, and the 
dreadful punifliments which were the con- 
fequence of their own frequent relapfes; 
thefe, however mifunderftood and mifrepre- 
fented, are juftifiable on the ground of the 
effe<9: intended, and which in procefs of 
time actually was produced by them : they 
were the merciful and timely chaftifements 
of a moil wife and afFedlionate Father, ever 
anxioufly watchful over the welfare of his 
creatures, and uniformly liberal of the means, 
which could bell contribute to advance the 
great ends of their creation. 

In the wide foene of divine knowledge 

H 2 which 
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which is laid open to the enrapturedL view 
of the dilciple of Jefus Chrift, there is na 
part of it which more ftrongly interefts 
him, or which he prizes at a higher rate, 
than the Gofpel dodlrine of a future and 
eternal ftate. Here are centered the moft 
animating motives to his obedience, and the 
moft favourite objefts of his hope. The 
Gofpel has done more than any other form 
of religion had or could do towards improve 
ing the human charader, by declaring, in a 
manner fiifficiently explicit and authorita-^ 
live, that our prefent life forms a part of our 
exiftence infinitely infignificant, if we con- 
iider its continuance, but of infinite value 
and importance, when viewed in regard to 
its future confequences ; that we are crea- 
tures deftined for immortal life ; that our 
prefent condud has a clofe and infeparable 
connexion with our future prolpefts ; and 
that according as we have ufed or n^led:ed 
the light now held out to us, according as 
we have obeyed or tranlgrefled the laws of 
the Moft High, fliall our condition through- 
out a whole eternity be determined, 

Thefe are motives to decide the moral 
cpndud of the jQhriftian, which had little or 

Bothiiig 
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nothing to do awakening the hopes and 
influencing the pra6lice of the ancient peo- 
ple of God. That the dodrine of a future 
ftate was not entirely unknown to mankind 
under the primeval and patriarchal dilpenfa- 
tions^ is a point which we are ready enough 
to allow : wh^ we contend is, that it was 
not propofed to them, neither did it operate 
as the means of their labouring more ear- 
neflly in the way of their Creator's com- 
mandments. In thofe early ages of the 
world, when the minds of men were en- 
tirely employed about prefent and earthly 
objciSls ; while they were deftitute of thofe 
powers of abftra<9;ion, which are only to be 
acquired by much intellectual cultivation ; 
temporal motives were found to be moft ef- 
feftual in making them obedient to the laws 
of their Creator, and contribute to the fur- 
therance of his eternal purpofes. Long life, 
abundance of worldly bleffings, flocks and 
herds, filver and gold, man-fervants and 
maid-fervants, and to leave behind him a 
numerous and flourifliing progeny, compre- 
hended the whole of the Patriarch's wifhes, 
and was the ufual value at which he pledged 
his fervices to his heavenly Sovereign. 

» 3 What^ 
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Whatever notices were imparted to them of 
a future ilate, were rather given indireftly 
and incidentally, and not fo much intended 
to animate their obedience, or to comfort 
them under their labours at the time, as to 
become the means of inftruftion to their re- 
mote defcendants, who would thus have a 
confiderable addition of ilrength made to 
their faith in Chrift, by remarking at what 
early periods of the world His coming was 
prdphefied, who Ihould overcome the fliarp- 
nefs of death, and open the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. 

In a more advanced Hate of the world, 
and when fome ideas of this kind prevailed, 
from whatever fource they were derived, 
the omiffion of the fanAions which the doc- 
trine of future rewards and punifliments is 
found to give every fyftem of moral con- 
du^, llrikes us at firll fight as fomething 
very Angular and remarkable in the Moiaic 
difpenfation. In the law which was given 
by the Almighty to the Jews, through the 
miniftry of Mofes, we obferve all the mo- 
tives to obedience, all the fpecifiq^ punifli- 
ments and rewards, to be entirely of a tem- 
poral nature ; none of thofe ianSioDS are 
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added^ which the Gofpel fiirniflies to us, and 
which we juftly confider as of higher im- 
portance, and more enlarged efficacy. 

An eminent and original writer has main- 
tained, that this lan<9;ion was purpofely 
omitted, in order to fliew, that the authority 
of the Molaic law was fupported in a mira- 
culous manner by the interpofition of the 
Almighty. His argument is this : No hu- 
man inftitution could be maintained without 
llich a landlion, and therefore all other law- 
givers have had recourfe to it. Mofes efta- 
blifhed his law without this fandlion, and it 
continued for many ages, notwithftanding it 
wanted fuch a fupport ; and therefore/ it 
mull have been maintained by the immedi- 
ate interpofition of God himfelf : for with- 
out fuch an interpofition, Mofes could not 
have executed the declaration which he 
made to the Ifraelites at the promulgation 
of his law, that temporal rewards and pu- 
nifliments fliould be the certain and uniform 
confequences of their obedience and difobe- 
dience. 

But there is an objection to this ingenious 
folution of the problem, which feems almoft 
infurmountable. It is neceflary for the fup- 
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I 

port of the argument, that the Jews Ihould 
be entirely ignorant of a future Hate ; for if 
they were not, their hopes and fears, excited 

"Irjr the knowledge of fuch a Hate, would 
operate in fome meafure as a fandion to 
their law, although that dodrine were not 
explicitly delivered in it. But that they 
were not totally deftitute of fuch knowledge 
may be fhewn from feveral paiTages of 
Scripture, and particularly from the Epiftle 
to the Hebrews. The argument therefore 
is fallacious. 

The true reafon, perhaps, for this re- 
markable omiffion might be this : the cove* 
nant made by God with the Jews was a 
national covenant : no eternal rewards or 
punilhments could, conliftently with the di- 
vine attributes, be difpenfed to a nation col- 
ledlively. Temporal rewards and punilh-^ 

"mwts therefore muft be the only fandions 
of which the nature of the Mofaic covenant 
could admit. This was alfo agreeable to 
the imperfed nature and limited extent of 

•tfie Jewifli difpenfation. The Chriftian ca-^ 
vfcnant is founded, as the Apoftle tells us, 
ovi better promifes ; it is ^ covenant of a 
Spiritual nature made with a Church ga- 
thered 
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thered out of all nations, and therefore eter- 
nal rewards and punilhments were its mofl: 
Suitable fanAions, 

The promulgation of the Golpel of Chrifl: 
is to be confidered as a new arid mofl: im- 
portant aera in the progreffive improvement 
of the moral and intelle(9:ual condition of 
mankind. They were now confidered as 
grown up out of that fl:ate of childhood 
which regards tlie prefent only, which 
thinks not of the pafl:, nor looks forward to 
the future; as being fufficiently flirength- 
cned to walk by faith, and not by fight ; as 
regarding the things which are not feen, ra- 
ther than the things which are feen ; for 
^^ the things which are feen are temporal, 
" but the things which ore not feen are 
■' eternal/' 

In regarding ,the general improvement of 
man's nature, through the progreffive ope- 
ration of the Patriarchal, Mofaic, and Chris- 
tian, revelations, the parallel between the 
growth of the individual from infancy ta 
manhood of intelled, and that of the ipecies 
taken collectively, is beautifully illuftrated. 

The exifl:ence of God is one of the earlieiV 
kflbns which the child is taught^ and the 

full^ 
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full-grown man often fmiles at his grols and 
fanciful conceptions of the nature of that 
all-perfed: Being : but the notions which 
the Patriarchs and the Jews in general en- 
tertained of him were hardly lefs weak and 
puerile; it is for them only who have 
grown up into the perfect meafure of the 
llature of the fulnefs of Chrift, to have juft 
and worthy notions of their heavenly Cre- 
ator. The child is neceflarily fubje6l to 
much reftraint and confinement, which can- 
not but be irkfome and unpleafing to him, 
and engaged in ftudies, the ufeftilnefe of 
which he cannot as yet difcover. He is oc- 
cafionally chaftiled for lins of omiflion and 
tranfgreflion ; and yet to tell him that thefe 
chaftilements are intended for his good, is 
to fpeak a language perfeAly unintelligible 
to him. Apply this to the condition of the 
Jews tinder the Mofaic covenant. How 
little did they feem to know of the real na- 
ture and intent of the laws enjoined them, 
of the rules and ordinances which they were 
required to obferve, or of the infliAions of 
Almighty juftice with which they were oc- 
cafionally vifited ! But by taking the New 
Teftament into our hand, the beft and only 

inter- 
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interpreter of the Old, we can fee clearly the 
meaning^of things which by them were hard 
and even impoffible to be underftood : we 
can difcover Almighty wifdom and goodnefs 
conftantly operating for the improvement 
and final perfeAion of his creatures. Again, 
the child, unable to look forward beyond 
the things which are prefent with him, muft 
be kept to his duty by the dread of immedi- 
ate punifhment, or the hope of immediate 
reward : fuch was the inftitution of the peo- 
ple whom the Almighty fele<9:ed for the ac- 
complifliment of his gracious purpofes to- 
wards the whole world. But the enlight- 
ened Chriftian\, grown up into ftrength and 
maturity of intelledl, counts as nothing the 
riches, the pleafures, and the honours of this 
prefent world, when compared with that 
ftate of happinefs and glory with which his 
Saviour has promifed to reward his obedi- 
ence in the world to come. 

What glorious and exalted views does the 
Goipel of Jefus Chrift open to the eyes of 
mankind! amid the puriuits and occupa- 
tions of life, what animating encourage- 
ments does it hold out to our religious in-' 
dufhy ! what a fund of the mofl fubflantial 

comfort 
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comfort does it fupply amid tfie labours and 
the forrows of our earthly exiftence, when 
it tells us that thus are we to render our- 
lelves worthy of inheriting a Hate of endlefs 
glory and unfpeakable happinefs ! We are 
not told indeed in precife and definite terms 
what Ihall be the condition or employment 
of the blefled in heaven. Such a degree of 
knowledge is more than our faculties could 
bear now, and is more than is neceflary to 
the direction of our prefent conduA. It is 
fufficient if we know in general, that the 
fame progreffire iyftem will operate in the 
improvement of our nature during eternity, 
which has hitherto operated in time ; that 
our faculties continually enlarging will have 
a continued fucceffion of new and more no- 
ble fubjeds of employment ; and the human 
mind, going on from llrength to llrength, 
ihall never arrive at that pitch of latiety, 
when it may relax its adlivity, and lament 
that no more remains to be learned. If we 
make a due ufe of the opportunities which 
are here afligned us, we are aflured that we 
Ihall be admitted into a more clofc union 
^ith oiu- Creator, that no fmall portion of 
our happinefs will conlift in the ihidy of his 

infinite 
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infinite perfeftions : a talk which can never 
be finifhed in time, ahd muft therefore be 
the bufinefs of an eternity. For after mil- 
lions of millions of ages fhall have pafled by, 
the fubjed: of praife and adoration will Hill 
continue unexhaufted; frefh occafions will 
continually prefent themfelves of acknow- 
ledging the power, the wifdom, and the 
goodnefs of God, the fum of whofe perfec- 
tions can be comprehended only by him- 
self. 
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John iv. 2^, 34. 

But the hour cometby and nozv is^ when the true worjhlp-' 
persjhall worjhip the Father infpirit and in truth 3 for 
the Father feeketh fuch to worjhip him, 

God is afpirit ; and they that worjhip him mujl worjhip 
him injpirit and in truth. 

IN the preceding Difcourfe we attempted 
a furvey of the gradual impartition of divine 
knowledge to mankind, in Uridl conformity 
with their advancement in moral and intelr 
le<%ual llrength. We remarked the wifdom 
of the Almighty in revealing himfelf to 
them no more fully than their faculties 
could bear at the time, and withholding 
from them much important communication, 
till there Ihould no longer be any danger of 
its becoming to them a fnare, and the 
means of their falling into the errors in be- 
lief 
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lief and corruptions in praftice of their 
idolatrous neighbours. 

We come next to regard the exiftence 
and efficacy of fuch a defign, in the different 
forms of religious worfhip f)refcribed by the 
Almighty to mankind at different periods of 
their hillory, more efpecially under the Mo- 
faic and Chriftian dilpenfations. What can 
form a more complete and remarkable con- 
trail than the Iplendid and operofe ceremo- 
nies appointed by the Jewilh legillator, and 
that limplicity of worfhip which is the dif- 
tinguiflhiing charaderiftic of the Gofpel erf" 
Chrift ! And yet either fyftem is alike of 
divine origin, and by recurring to the idea 
upow' which we have hitherto proceeded, 
we fliall find that the wifdom of the Moll 
High is equally difcernible in the appoint- 
ment of each. His benevolent purpoies 
could not otherwife have been advanced 
without a violation of that plan which he 
appears to have adopted from the beginning. 
And before men prefume to be fcandalized 
at the difference obfervable in the divine 
proceedings in either cafe, they muft prove, 
what we know to be impoffible, that a 
mode of worlhip as abftraded and fpiritual 

aft^ 
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BS that prefcribed in the Golpel, was as well 
fuited to the carnal views and grofs affec- 
tions of the Ifraelites, as well calculated for 
their inftruftion, as the more fenfible and 
magnificent rites appointed by Moles. 

Was man compofed of fomewhat purer 
materials than he is at prefent, and was his 
material part in conftant and abfolute fub- 
jedlion to his mind, prefcribed forms would * 
not be wanted to awaken religious adora- 
tion : the feelings of thankfulnefs and re- 
gard would be ever alive and active ; and the 
works of God exhibited in the vifible crea- 
tion, the greater from their Iplendour and 
magnificence, and the lefler from their 
beauty and ufefulnefs, would fupply an un- 
ceafing theme of praife and thankfgiving. 
But man, the creature of fenie, the Have of 
worldly affecftions, has need of louder and 
more diflincft calls, to ftir him up to a re- 
verential remembrance of his Creator : he 
wants to be reminded from without, more 
frequently than his own inward feelings 
would remind him, of his dependence upon, 
and his obligations to, his Creator. For this 
purpofe there muft be fettled forms, and 
places, and feafons of religious worlhip : a 

I llrong 
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ilrong application mull be made to lus 
fenfes ; and the communication with Him 
who is eternal and unfeen mull be kept up 
by means of the things which are ften and 
are temporal. Hence, in the earlier and 
ruder ages of the world, a mode of worlhip 
was prefcribed to men, which tended moll 
powerfully to excite their attention by ap- 
plying to their external fenfes: and hence 
too, even in our prefent improved Hate, 
fomething of the kind is Hill found expe- 
dient ; fome outward obfervances, however 
few ^ and fimple, are enjoined, as being ne- 
ceflarily inftrumental to our improvement, 
under a fyllem of religion which teaches us 
that '' God is a fpirit ; and that they that 
•' worlhip him mull worlhip him in Ipirit 
" and in truth." 

By thefe words our blefled Saviour meant 
to intimate to the woman of Samaria, that 
an entire and important revolution was 
about to take place, by divine appointment, 
in the form and manner of worlhipping the 
fupreme Being. '' Our fathers worlhipped 
*' in this mountain ; and ye fay, that in Je- 
** rufalem is the place where men ought to 
** worlhip/* This difference in opinion and 

in 
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in ^raftice, relpecfting the particular place 
where prayer and facrifice Ihould be offered 
tap to the Almighty Governor of the uni- 
verfe, had occalioned the bittereft and mod 
implacable enmity between .the Jews and 
Samaritans ; the one attached to the prac- 
tice of the ancient patriarchs, Abraham, 
liaaCy and Jacob ; and the other pleading, 
with a greater fhew of reafon, the obliga- 
tion and authority of a later and more defi- 
nite appointment of God. The woman, 
perceiving that he who talked with her was 
gifted with more than human knowledge, 
makes the obfervation to him with the view 
perhaps of learning from him, whether of 
the two places was* more immediately the 
refidence of holinefs, and rendered the fer- 
vices of the worlhippers more acceptable to 
the Almighty. But Jefus, in his ufual dig- 
nified and impreflive manner, informs her, 
that the time was haftily approaching, and 
even then was, wlien no longer any exclu- 
five fanAity Ihould be attached to mount 
Gerizim of the Samaritans, or the magnifi- 
cent temple of Jerufalem : that the whole 
earth Ihould be filled with the glory of the 
Lord, and all mankind taught to honour 

I 2 him, 
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him, by a mode of worfliip lefs fafcinating 
to the fenfes of men, but more indicative of 
their real improvement in righteoufnefs, and 
therefore more agreeable to the obje6t of 
their devotions, than either the fplendid or- 
dinances of the Mofaic ritual, or the ruder 
and half idolatrous obfervances of the Sama- 
ritans. 

The haughty philofopher, in furveying 
the various forms of religious worfliip which 
have prevailed in the world, either amongft 
the ancient heathens, or uncivilized nations 
in more modern times, turns afide from the 
piAure which they prefent to him, dilgufted 
by the puerilities, and occafionally fliocked 
with the enormities which have been inter- 
woven with their religious folemnities. So 
far perhaps we may fafely confent with 
him : but we can by no means accede to the 
very daring conclulions, which are fometimes 
drawn from thence, againft the divine origin 
and authority of all religious imprelfions 
whatfoever. The Chriftian, whatever might 
be his other feelings, at obferving by what 
ftrange means mankind have conceived they 
fliould engage the protection of their Cre- 
ator, yet knows better than to argue from 

the 
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the corruptions of religion againft religion 
jtfelf : he feels a degree of veneration for 
the relics of ancient tradition wherever they 
are to be found, and of pity for the abfurdi- 
ties and improprieties in which they are re- 
tained : he remarks how congenial to man- 
kind in general is that great and important 
truth, the exiftence of a fupreme Being, and 
the obligation to render him worfhip and 
fervice ; and that the original idea, though 
perverted and weakened, continually exifts ; 
though darkened by the pollutions of fin 
and error, is at no time entirely hidden. 

In the fyftems of ancient worfliip, ah ob- 
fervance the moft general in its extent, and 
the moft lafting in its continuance, was that 
of animal facrifice : an obfervance fo very 
lingular in its nature, fo little obvious, as we 
Ihould imagine, to the common feelings of 
mankind, that we are at a lofs how to ac- 
count for its primary inftitution, without re- 
ferring to the abfolute appointment of God. 
We find it prevailing at fo very early a pe- 
riod in the hiftory of the world, during times 
of the moft frequent and familiar intercourfe 
between men and their Creator, whilft they 
were yet under his moft immediate guidance 

1 3 and 
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and direiftion, and before the devices of hu- 
man invention could vrell have been intro- 
duced into the forms of adoring the Mofl: 
High, that no other account of its rife feems 
admiflible. 

The objections againft the divine origin of 
animal facrifice proceed upon difierent ideas 
of the Godhead, from thofe w^hich the re- 
vealed hiftory of his dealings with mankind 
prefent to us ; as if the Almighty in the in- 
fancy of the worid withdrew his perfonal 
communications (fo to (peak) from his crea- 
tures, when they ftood in moft need of them, 
as he 'does at prefent, when that neceffity no 
longer exifts. It is urged, that we admit too 
low and grofs an idea of the Almighty, when 
we fuppofe that he Ihould be within the 
reach of good offices from his creatures, 
that it was poffible he could receive benefit 
from or be pleafed with them. But this is 
going much too far: faint and earthly as 
were the conceptions of the divine nature, 
which men in the primaeval times were ena- 
bled to form; yet it does not appear that 
liich a notion was allowed to be generally 
entertained, tf there was any tendency in 
men to fall into fo degrading an error, we 

may 
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may conceive it but natural that their divine 
Inftniftor would admonifh them then, as we 
know he did in the ages afterwards; ^'Think- 
" eft thou that I will eat bulls' flelh, or drink 
" the blood of goats ? If I be hungry, I will 
" not tell thee ; for the whole earth is mine, 
" and the fulnefs thereof." As to his being 
pleafed with the offerings of his people, that 
is another queftion : the inllitution being of 
his appointment, he cannot, according to our 
ideas of him, but be pleafed with their obe- 
dience ; becaufe all of his appointments were 
intended, in his infinite wifdom and good- 
nefs, for the improvement and advantage of 
his creatures. And the objedlion, if taken in 
its full extent, and according to its legitimate 
tendency, would be as conclufive againft any 
form of religious worfhip under the notion 
of its being pleafing to the objeft of it, as 
againft the performance of facrifice with that 
view : and this has been avery favourite topic 
with fome unbelievers in modern times, who 
have urged, that the common a<9:s of devo- 
tion, prayer, praife, and thanklgiving, which 
are confidered by the Chriftian as indilpenf- 
able parts of his daily conducft, all proceed 

1 4 upon 
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upon a notion derogating from the perfec- 
tions of God ; upon a fuppofition that infi- 
nite juftice can be relaxed, or infinite good- 
nefs quickened, by human means ; that any 
addition could be made to the happinefs of 
God by the ads of adoration, and expref- 
fions of thankfulnefs of bis weak and igno- 
rant creatures. But this is a moft glaring 
perveHion of the fentiments which animate 
Chriflian devotion : we hold none of thofe 
notions which are confidered as derogating 
from the divine perfeftions ; we a6l merely 
in obedience to the direftions of our Al- 
mighty Creator ; and we have an additional 
motive to continue the pracftice from a fenfi- 
ble experience of the good effects refulting 
from it to ourfelves ; and all beyond this is 
ufelefs, and oftentimes dangerous refinement. 
What a cold and joylefs fyftem is that, 
which, under the pretence of giving a purer 
and more correft notion of the Almighty, 
would reprefent him to us in a lefs amiable 
and interefting point of view, and would en- 
deavour to weaken that conftant communi- 
cation of man with his Creator, which is 
found by long experience to be the beft en- 
couragement 
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couragement to his virtue, the fweeteft fo-^ 
lace of his affliftion, and the firmeft founda- 
tion of his hopes. 

Sacrifice was a fenfible and material rite ; 
it was therefore heft fuited to the capacities 
of mankind in their earlier ftate, when their 
comprehenfions were unfit for the reception 
of other than grofs and fenfible objeAs. In 
the primitive ages of the world, it does not 
appear that men enquired, or were capable 
of underllanding all the intentions of the 
Almighty, in the ordinances which he pre- 
fcribcd to them. They knew and felt his 
power over them ; and this was as ftrong a 
motive to their obedience as could then be 
effedhially applied. To Adam, as well as to 
his earlier defcendants, the infl:itution might 
have ierved to fet forth the heinous nature, 
and the fatal confequences, of the firfl: tranf-^ 
greflion of the laws of God ; they might 
have confidered it as the means of obtaining 
his favour by the due performance of it ; and 
perhaps fome indiflin6l information might 
have been given them of its remote applica- 
tion to the future reflioration of mankind, 
and their advancement to a higher flate of 
glory and felicity than that which they had 
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loft by that tranfgreffion : but this was more 
than they Were well able to comprehend at 
the time, and therefore was an infuificient 
motive to general obedience : and many ages 
afterwards, when their defcendants had been 
enlightened by feveral fucceflive communi- 
cations of divine knowledge, it bafBed even 
the acutenefs and eloquence of an infpired 
Apoftle to convince them that the iacrifices 
appointed under the Patriarchal and Moiaic 
dilpenlations were of no value in themfelves, 
but as they were typical and declaratory of 
that great lacrifice which Chrift fhould one 
day offer up, as a full and fufficient atone- 
ment for the fins of the world. 

Men therefore err moft egregioufly, when 
they regard the rite of lacrifice in its obvious 
and literal fenfe; when they overlook the 
general intentions of the Almighty for the 
progreflive improvement of his creatures; 
when they do not confider the rite in quef- 
tion as one of the means ufed for the fur- 
therance of that benevolent purpofe ; as one 
of the numerous expedients reforted to in 
order to fecure men's obedience to the laws 
of their Creator ; as an infl:ance, among ma- 
ny others^ of his treating them as they re- 
quired 
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quired to be treated, not as men, but as chil- 
dren in underftanding ; whom it was ne- 
ceflary to prepare, by inftitutions fuited to the 
ftate of childhood, for the due reception of 
that lublime difplay of heavenly mercy, 
which fhould be made to them, when they 
arrived at the condition of intelleAual man- 
hood. 

In confidering the different forms of wor- 
fliip enjoined to mankind at different pe- 
riods, it will be proper to place them in two 
principal points of view : I. as fuited to the 
political ilate of the worlhippers ; and, II. as 
preparatory to, or commemorative of, the 
coming of Jefus Chrift. 

I. 1 . Under the Patriarchal difpenla- 
tion they were few in number, and Am- 
ple in their kind, adapted to the feel- 
ings and comprehenfions of men in the ear- 
lier ages of human hiftory. Whilft yet the 
world was peopled with but few inhabitants, 
before the forms of life became multiplied, 
and civil inftitutions had attained any re- 
markable growth, mankind feemed to be di- 
vided into famiUes, as Uttle connected with 
or dependent upon one another, as diftind: 
ilates aad kingdoms are at prefent. We 
read indeed of towns and cities being built ; 
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but the ancient Patriarchs, to whom more 
efpecially were divine revelations made, ap- 
pear not to have had any fixed and fettled 
relidence, but to have wandered about with 
their families, their flocks, and their herds, as 
*heir prefent circumflances required, and as 
the appointments of God determined them. 
One leading idea in the Patriarchal difpenfa- 
tion feems to have been, to imprefs the peo- 
ple of God with a ftrong and continued fenfe 
of their abfolute and immediate dependence 
upon their heavenly Sovereign, and thus to 
eftablilh what has been called the Theocra- 
cy. This was therefore one object of all the 
changes of refidence which Abraham, liaac^ 
and Jacob were ordered to make at different 
periods ; this was one reafon why they were 
never fufiered to have any conflant and per- 
manent habitation. And evident traces of 
the lame defign appear in the lubfequent 
hiftory of the Jews. Another reafon, as we 
took occafion to obferve in a former dif- 
courfe, was, to carry on the deligns of Al- 
mighty God in gradually diffufing the feeds 
of divine knowledge among the Gentiles; 
which, ^s they grew up, though overfha- 
dowed and flarved for a time by the inter- 
mixture and predominance of rank and grofs 
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«Tors, prepared the foil for the future culti- 
vation of Chriftianity. 

Whilft therefore the earlier depofitaries of 
divine truth continued in this unfixed and 
unfettled Hate, the lyftem of religious cele- 
bration and the forms of religious worship 
were fiich as would beft agree with fuch a 
ftate. There was no particular fpot exprefs- 
Ij let apart for the purpofe of performing the 
rite of facrifice, and offering up prayers and 
thanklgivings ; there was no peculiar order 
of men {elected to officiate at the altar, and 
to conduift: and regulate the devotion of the 
people, to make known the will of the Lord 
unto them, to humble them into contri- 
tion, or to elevate them into reli^ous joy. 
The head of the family was the prieft, and 
wherefoever he was flationed with his fami- 
ly, there could divine worfhip with equal ef- 
fed and convenie^ice be performed : whe- 
ther Abraham w as in Egypt or in Canaan, 
he could equally well offer up prayer and 
adoration to that Almighty Being who had 
promifed to be his " Ihield and his exceeding 
** great reward," and that " in his feed 
" Ihould all the generations of the earth be 
" blefled." 

This 
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This however mufi: be underftood with 
feme degree of referve and limitation : for 
there were occafionally raifed up fome men 
of more than ordinary fan6tity, and to whom 
a greater portion of the knowledge of God 
was entrufted : they had therefore a degree 
of veneration attached to them out of their 
own families, and were liftened to whilft 
they unfolded the oracles of the Moll High 
to large aflemblies. Of thele the firft upon 
record is the pious and holy Enoch, who 
*^ prophefied" to his brethren ; that is, in 
all probabiUty, he performed the fame office 
amongft his contemporaries which the Chrif^ 
tian preacher difcharges at prefent : he pro- 
claimed the will of God to mankind ; he de- 
tailed to them his feveral dealings with his 
creatures, from the beginning of the world . 
and exhorted them in the mod earnell man- 
ner to obedience, by fetting before them the 
fatal and certain confequences of rebellion 
and difobedience. Such an one was alfo the 
venerable Melchifedec, of whom indeed we 
read but little in the Scriptures ; but that ' 
little is of fo interefting a kind, that we can- 
not but regret the want of a more complete 
information. His name appears to us en- 
circled 
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circled with an awful but indiftindl glory. 
He is defcribed as a prieft of the Moft High 
God ; and what, in our regards, .claims a 
higher portion of our veneration, ^le was a 
type and figure of the future Redeemer of 
mankind. In confequence of his prophetic 
and facerdotal character, an extraordinaiy 
degree of refpeft appears to have been Ihewn 
to him; and to him, as to a fuperior, did 
Abraham himfelf pay the tithes of the Ipoil 
which he brought with him, when he re- 
turned viAorious from the overthrow of the 
confederate kings. The facred hiftorian 
alfo tells us that he *^ bleffed Abraham :** a 
greater therefore than Abraham was here : 
for authoritative benedlftions imply fuperio- 
rity, and '^ without all contradiAion," fays 
the Apoftle, *' the lefs is bleffed of the 
** greater." 

But the general courfe of religious wor- 
Ihip was maintained as we have already 
feen : the father was both the temporal go- 
vernor and the fpiritual inftrudor of his fa- 
mily. And perhaps there is nothing which 
forms a more pleafing and interefting pic- 
ture of the primaeval times, than the Patri- 
arch furrounded by his numerous defcend- 

ants. 
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ants, and employed in the daily office of de- 
votion ; in the morning imploring ftrengtb 
to fupport them through the labours of the ! 
day, and at night returning thanks for the I 
fuccour and protection they had received ; * 
and, on lefs frequerrt but more folemn occa- 
iions, recounting to them the hiftoiy of the 
wondrous things of God, as they had known 
them from their own experience, and from 
the traditions of their forefathers ; and thence 
deducing tjie moft powerful arguments for 
the regulation of their lives and a6tions, 
agreeably to the will of Him who had uni- 
formly Ihewn himfelf equally difpofed and 
able to reward the obedience, and to punifh 
the difobedience, of his creatures. 

2. But *' when Ifrael came up out o£^ 
Egypt, and the houfe of Jacob from a* 
mong a ftrange people, Judah was hi^ 
fanduary,and Ifrael his dominion.** Whent 
the Jews were embodied as a nation, and 
were to be permanently fixed in a country 
peculiarly appropriated to them, then, con* 
fiftently with the uniformity of divine wif- 
dom, a very different fyftem of divine wor- 
fhip w^as appointed to them : a place was 
chofen, that God might '^ put his name 

•' there," 
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•* there," and where alone facrifices were to 
be ofiered. A particular order of men was 
appointed to officiate in the facred rites, and 
with a peculiar precifenefs of limitation that 
order was appropriated to a peculiar family. 
This laft circumilance has been frequently 
fubjed:ed to the contemptuous animadver-^ 
fion of the unbeliever ; but, when taken in 
ont particular point of view, it contributes 
toot a little t6 the convicftion, that the Jewifh 
diipeniation was of God. " Confidering how 
clofcly the whole Jewifli policy was inter* 
woven with thofe afts of religion which 
were to be performed by the priefts alone, 
it might ieem wonderful that no provifion 
at all fhould be made for entailing the 
prieflhood on any other family, if that 
" of Aaron fhould happen to be extind. 
Leaving this contingency unprovided for 
was, in efFecft, putting the whole credit of 
*' the Jewifh religion upon the perpetual 
** continuance of the male branches of that 
" family ; an ifTue upon which no man of 
** Mofes's prudence, or even of common pru- 
" dence, would have refled his legiflation, 
^' had he not been truly confcious of its di- 
" vine origin : efpecially too, after two of the 
** fotir fons of Aaron had been cut off in one 
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^* day for a rafh and profane a<% in the 
'* execution of their office, and died as. foon 
" as they were initiated into it." 

When it pleafed the Almighty to confine 
his revelation to one particular people, the 
appointment of a diflinA place of worfhip, 
and of a feparate order of men to prefide 
at devotional exercifes, was admirably well 
adapted to the furtherance of thoie purpofes 
which he thereby intended. It tended to 
keep them more firmly united with one an- 
other, and to hinder them from forming con- 
nexions with the wicked and idolatrous na- 
tions around them. The temple at Jerufa- 
lem was the centre of union to all the chil- 
dren of Abraham ; there was the refidence of 
the Levitical priellhood, and thither were all 
the people of the Jews, even the moft remote 
inhabitants of Judaea, obliged to repair at 
Hated periods of peculiar folemnity^. 

Confidering the gracious defigns of the 
Almighty in feleding to himfelf this remark- 
able people, and dividing them into feparate 
tribes, which were to be uniformly kept dif- 
tinA from one another, it is confiftent that 
every plan Ihould be adopted, which could 
keep them from the contamination of Gen* 
tile admixture. The promifed Redeemer of 
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mankind was to fpring from the feed of 
Abraham : it was afterwards foretold that he 
llv>uld be of the houle of Judah^ and in pro- 
ccfi of time he was limited to the lineage of 
Davidj it was neceflary therefore that every 
precaution fhould be taken by the ieparation 
of the Jewilh nation in general, and their 
peculiar clarification among one another, to 
convince them, that, when Chrill really 
fhould appear upon the earth, the prophecy 
of his human origin was corre6tly fulfilled. 

There are many of the Molaic inflitutions, 
which feem,upon a grols and fuperficial view 
of them, to have little or no connexion with 
religion, or morals, or policy; and againft 
thefe the cavils and objeiftions of the infidel 
are chiefly direfted : he cannot comprehend 
why a pure and perfe6l God fhould enjoin 
fuch a multitude of rites and precepts, that 
have no moral excellence in them, and which 
appear to promote neither the honour of 
God, nor the advantage of his creatures. But 
this, like many other objeAions, is founded 
upon the mifiaken idea that the people of 
Ifrael were as forward in intelle6i:ual and 
moral improvement, as men under the in- 
fluence of the Gofpd.are at prefent. He 

K 2 does 
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does not coniider the peculiar circumflanoes 
of the Ifraelitilh people at this period of their 
hiftory, nor the purpofes which the Almigh- 
ty intended to execute hy their inftrumental« 
ity. To make feparate parts of his proceed* 
ings the fiibjeA of review, without regarding 
their reference and fubferviency to one great 
whole, is the iburce of the greatefl and moft 
pernicious errors. Theie men want to be 
continually reminded, that the improvement 
of mankind under the conflant and uniform 
care of God, is a defignwhich has beencaf^- 
ing on from thec^n of the world'toie 
prefent time ; that he willed the perform- 
ance of fuch a deiign to be gradual, and to 
our perception flow ; that the feparatim of 
the Jewiih people was a principal and effixr- 
tive part of that deiign ; and that to conti-» 
nue this feparation was the object of mofl of 
thole preceptive rites which th^ regard 
with fuch farcailic contempt, and hold up at 
every turn to the derifion of their readert. 

The Ifiadites were gathered out of a 
wicked and idolatrous people, with wfaoft 
errors they feem to have been deeply in- 
feded : they were fiurounded on all fidbs by 
nations who were funk in the moft degrad- 
ing 
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ixig fuperftitions, and addiifted to every im- 
moral e:iLcefs of which fuperilition is the 
l^itimate parent. It was neceflary there- 
fore that they, to whom the oracles of God 
were committed for a time, fliould be de- 
fended in the ftrongeft manner againft the 
inroads of fuch fatal notions and degrading 
pra&ices ; and if the means made ufe of for 
this purpofe were generally effectual, as we 
have every reafon to believe they were, who 
fliall dare to objeA to the wifdom of their 
application at that time, however unnecef- 
lary and ridiculous their adoption would be 
at prefent, when the circumftances, and the 
wants^ and the faculties of mankind are fo 
widely difierent ? 

The Jews, like the reft of mankind in the 
childhood of the Ipecies, were a gro(s and 
carnal people ; they were grovelling in their 
afiedions, and eafily led captive by their 
fenfes. It was not the Almight;^*s defign, as 
we have leen already, to new-create his peo- 
ple, on feleaing them as fuch, by giving 
them ije w faculties and new perfeAions ; but 
to purify and improve fuch as they already 
poflefled. In conformity with this deiign, 
the means which he makes ufe of are in- 

K 3 tended 
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tended to work in a gradual and i'mpercep*' 
tible manner ; and they are kept from par- 
taking in the enormities of the nations 
around them, by methods not apparently fit- 
ted, nor exprefsly intended for thi3 purpofe. 
This feems to be particularly the cafe with 
tlie prohibitory injunftions of Mofes, which 
to a fuperficial obferver might appear arbi- 
trary and unmeaning : many praAices are 
forbidden, which feem innocent at lealft, and 
not at all connected with the means of mo- 
ral depravity. But it is more than probable 
that all of thefe had a direA reference to 
fuperftitious cuftoms which prevailed in the 
days of Mofes, and were therefore intended 
to guard the Ifraelites from adopting them. 
Such a reference has in many inflances been 
fatisfacftorily made out: in others it is not 
now to be difcovered, becaufe of many of 
the praftices of remote antiquity we muft at 
this day be neceflarily ignorant. But if we 
can in fome inftances vindicate the wifdom 
of thofe ordinances from the circumftances 
of the times when, and the character of the 
perfons to whom, they were prefcribed ; it 
will furely be unreafonable to condemn 
them in others^ where we cannot now have 

equal 
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equal evidence of their wifdom and expe- 
dience. 

From the authoritative impofition of the 
Mofaic rules 0/ worftiip, and the firm hold 
which they gradually took upon them, the 
Jews were kept an unmixed and feparate 
people, a purpofe full of wife and benevo- 
lent intention ; and from the difference of 
cuftoms in the moft eflential parts of human 
conduiS:, the Gentiles became an abomina- 
tion to the Ifraelites, and the Ifraelites an 
abomination unto them. No other means, 
equally effectual, could have been adopted. 
Idolatry accompanied by fenfual gratifica- 
tion prefented too ftrong a temptation to a 
carnal people hke the Jews: the points of 
disunion therefore between them could not 
be too far multiplied. For confidering their 
condition and chara<9:er, in the earlier pe- 
riods of their hiftory, it is reafonably to be 
fuppofed that the moft eloquent and pro- 
found harangue which a modern Deift could 
make to them upon the Unity of God, and 
the turpitude of idolatry and polytheifm, 
would have been totally loft upon them ; or 
at leaft, that its effeds would have been in- 

k4 ftantly 
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ilantly effaced by one libidinous glance froni 
the idolatrous daughters of Midian. 

To return : we have feen that the fpecific 
appointment of one general place of wor- 
ihip, and the appropriation of one particular 
family to prefide at the altar, and condu<9; 
the devotions of the people, was aii arrange- 
ment peculiarly well adapted to a national 
religion, as the patriarchal fcheme was to 
the cafe of independent and unfettled fami- 
lies. But this could obtain only whilft the 
Church was confined to one country and to 
one people ; and therefore, 

9. When the Church was to be compofed 
of worfliippers gathered out of all nations, 
the limited difpenfation of Moles, having ef- 
fected the purpofes for which it was in- 
tended, and brought forward to maturity 
the plans of Almighty vnfdom, was abo- 
liihed. Under the new difpenfation of the 
Gofpel, in the benefits of which all the 
generations of the earth are called, with- 
out referv^, to be partakers, no particu- 
1^ city could be any longer the flated place 
of worfhip, or the more favoured refidence 
of divine hoUnefe : and though the order of 

the 
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the priefthood was ftill enjoined to be con- 
tinued, it was no longer poflible^ nor was 
it neceflaiy if it were poiiible, that the orr 
der fhould be confined to one particular fa« 
mily, 

Thus have the forms of worfliip at parti- 
cular periods been adapted to the exiiling 
political circumflances of the Church* 

But, II. They may be confidered as pre- 
paratory to the coming of Chrift, and com- 
nemorative of the many and great benefits 
i¥hich his roiniftry and de^th have fecured to 
mankind. 

1 . As preparatory to his coming : the 
ivorihip of the patriarchs in one very eflen- 
\ial part of it was, as we have already ob- 
ferved, tjrpical and defcriptive of fome future 
svent, which fhould be the occafion of fome 
tnofl efiential and lafiing blefiings to their 
remote pofterity. The worihip prefcribed to 
the Jews partook much more largely of this 
dxaiaiSter. In every type, there mufl: be 
fomething addrefled to the f^nfes ; and hence 
arofe the multiplicity of facrifices and cere- 
monies, and the captivating pageantry of 
worlhip among the Jews. It would feem to 
be a notion derogating froo) ih§ wifdom of 

him 
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him who '* doeth nothing in vain/* to refer 
the Jewifli inftitutions, which were of his 

« 

own immediate appointment, to the caFnal 
views and earthly difpolitions of that peo- 
ple ; as if their religious ceremonies wercf 
deligned for their amufement only, Kke 
ffcows and exhibitions for the amufement of 
children. That the Jews were^but childrei> 
in point of underftanding, compared with 
the human chara6ter at prefent ; that they 
were, generaUy fpeaking, a fenfual and grofs- 
judging people, is a truth we muft never lofe 
light of, becaufe it furnifhes the only prin- 
ciple upon which we can ground the wifdom 
and propriety of the Almighty's proceedings 
towards them. But it is much more con- 
fident with the reverential idea which we 
ought always to entertain of the divine in- 
ftitutions, that they had alio a higher and 
much nobler aim ; that they were intended 
to elevate their views to a degree of Ipiritu- 
ality, rather than to cherifh them in their 
original groflhefs. 

It is hardly neceflary, neither would there 
be time at prefent, to enter into a wide and 
Ipecific detail of the leveral kinds of facri- 
fices and other religious ceremonies of the 

Mofaic 
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Mofaic difpenfation^ and to remark in what 
a variety of minute particulars they were 
declaratory of that great event, which has 
bmifed the ferpent's head, and reftored life 
and immortality to mankind. Whilfl: the 
law continued in it3 full vigour and efficacy, 
this was a reference of its facrifical ordi- 
nances, indiflindly feen by fome,and entirely 
hidden from the generality. That they look- 
ed forward to a future Redeemer, is true j 
but how incorred their notions of him were, 
and how little connefted with the real cha- 
ra6ter prefigured in their daily worlhip, is 
evident from their fuppofing that he ihould 
come in earthly glory to exercife earthly 
dominion. But when the veil was taken 
away from the hearts of the chofen inftruc- 
tors of the wo*ld, and when, guided by the 
Holy Spirit, they examined the Scriptures of 
truth, what a blaze of heavenly light at 
once burft in upon them ! How did they feel 
their faith in the divine mifiion of Chrift 
confirmed, and their hopes in his eternal 
protection exalted, when they beheld in the 
perfon of the crucified Jefus of Nazareth, 
Him who was the fubjeft of confolatory 
promiie to their parents immediately after 

the 
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the fall ; who had been foretold in the 
wrlting$ of the prophets, and portrayed in 
the Mpfaxc Sacrifices ! " The very Pafchal 
•* LaLm\> which was offered for them and for 
'' all mankind^ who by his death had de^ 
ilroyed death, and by his rifing again bad 
reftored to them life everlaftingf* 
2. As commemorative of the many and 
great benefits, which the miffion and death 
of Chrift have fecured to mankind. 

The ceremonial law of Mofes, having only 
a " Ihadow of good things to come/* paffed 
away when thofe great and eternal benefits, 
of which it was figurative, were openly pror 
clamed to mankind : it was abrogated by 
the fame authoritative voice from heaven 
which pointed out Jefus, the well-beloved 
Son of the Father, as the future objeA of. 
^th, hope, and obedience. Its pompous 
lites and multiplied obfervances ^ made way 
for the introdu<%ion of a much leis complex 
and more Ipiritual fy£tem of religious celebra-* 
tion, fuitable to the purer conceptions which 
xa&^ were now enabled to form of their 
heavenly Father, the clearer views which 
were given them of the great end of their 
creation, and the pioportionabLy greater aids 

vouchfafed 
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vodcliiafed them towards amying at it. 
The true difciple of Chrift is Hot admitted 
into communion with his Maker^ like the 
Jew to a pafticipation in the benefits of the 
law, by a grofs and carnal rite, but by a ce- 
remony equally fimple and iignificant : he 
bears about him no vifible and flefhly mark 
of his adoption ; but is known unto all men 
as a follower of his divine Mailer, by the 
confiant and aftive exercife of benevolent 
feelings towards his fellow-creatures : he is 
not called upon for the performance of con- 
tinual lacrifices, faintly expreffive of a Re- 
deemer to come; but to joiii with pious awe 
and thankfulnefs in commemorating that 
one great and fufficient facrifice, which 
Chrift has offered up for the fins of the 
whole world. He needs no magnificent 
temples, the work of men's hands, to remind 
him of the exiftelice of his Creator, and of 
*his own dependance upon him ; but feels 
him in his heart by the operation of his Ho- 
ly Spirit tempering his defires, and regulat- 
ing his adions. And how poor and con- 
temptible are earthly motives of obedience 
to him, who has a profpe<% opened to him 
beyond the narrow confines of this life, who 
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is taught to look forward to another and far 
better country, that is, an heavenly ; to an 
inheritance which nothing can impair, and 
to a kingdom which pafleth not away 1 
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Matt. v. 43, 44, 45, 48. 

Ye have beard that it has been /aid, Tbou Jbalt love tby 
neigbboufj and bate tbine enemy : but I fay unto youy 
Loveyour enemies , blefs tbem tbat curfe ytm^ do good to ' 
tbem tbat bate ymuy and pray for ibem tbat defpiie/uUy 
ufe youj and perfecute you ; tbat y4 may be tbe cbil^ 
dren of your Fatber wbicb is in beaven :for be maketb bit 
fun to fife on tbe evil and on tbe goody and fendetb rain 
on tbejuft and on tbe unjtifl. 

Be ye tberefore ferfe&y even as your Fatber wbicb it in 
beaven is perfed. 

What is the juft foundation of moral 
virtue, is a queftion which has been fre- 
quently aiked, and which the welfare and 
improvement of mankind are deeply con- 
oerned in having corre6Uy aniwered. For 
before we can enfure their obedience to the 
rules of morality, it is neceflary to ihew 
them upon^what authority thofe rules are 

propofed 
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propoied to them> and upon what grounds 
their obedience is exaded. This has been, 
therefore, a moft frequent topic of philolb« 
phical inv^ftigation in every age, from the 
time when men, in the progrels of civiliza- 
tion, began to purfue abftra6l difquiiitions, 
down to the prelent ; and it ihould by no 
means occafion our lurprile, when we con- 
iider the diverfities of the human chara6ter, 
if men, in reafoiiing upon this moft intereft- 
ing fubjeft, have been led to very difl^rent 
concluiions. 

But notwithftanding every thing which 
has been advanced of a different tendency* 
Chriftian philofophers at this day feem to be 
convinced, that the only true foundation ,of 
moral obligation is the will of God. No 
other foundation can man lay, which ihall 
be able to fecure the permanence of the fu- 
perftfu6hire. We have feen already that the 
origin of religious knowledge is of necelfity 
to be afcribed to the imftiediate revelation of 
God ; and to what other fource can we fa 
well and fo fatisfaiSorily trace up, not 
merely the fanftions, biit the firft estiftence 
of moral regulations, which are foclofely and 
neceffarily i&tdkw^oven vnth the idea of a 

Supreme 
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Supreme Creator, All inftru(3:ion delivered 
to man in his prefent ftate muft neceflarily 
be of a practical nature, and calculated to 
influence and dired his moral conduft. The 
firft revelation, which the Almighty made of 
himfelf to his creatures, was attended with 
a precife and pofitive moral precept ; and in 
proportion as he vouchfafed further commu- 
nications of himfelf to them*, he inftrucfted 
them more fully in the nature of the obedi- 
ence which he expefted from them, accord- 
ing as the exigencies of their lituation feem- 
ed to require, or the improvement of their 
faculties could bear fuch inftru6lion. 

Men may talk as much as they pleafe of 
the beauty of virtue, of its conformity to the 
fitneis of things, to reafon, to nature, to 
truth, or its tendency to promote the public 
and individual good : all this is well ; but it 
is not enough to eftablifli a fufficient foun- 
dation of moral obedience, nor to account 
latisfaAorily for the origin of moral regula- 
tions. We have reafon to believe that rules 
of condud: exifted long before men were 
fufficiently advanced in intelledlual improve- 
ment^ to be able to difcem that beauty, that 
conformity, and that beneficial tendency, of 

L which 
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which we have been fpeaking: they muil 
therefore have been delivered from fome 
fuperior power. 

Allowing the firft principles of morality 
to have originated in a divine revelation, 
(and we contend for nothing elfe,) it was 
ealy enough for men, as their faculties im- 
proved, and the forms of life were multi- 
plied, to modify and extend the principles 
thus handed down to them, to apply t^em 
to the infinite variety of new cafes conti- 
nually occurring, and to prove their excel- 
lence and utility by abflra^l aiguments, or 
by a reference to general experience. But 
be it always remembered, that there is a 
great deal of difference between proving the 
juflnefs of any particular pofition by rea- 
foning, and being able by the fame mode of 
reafoning to have difcovered it originally. 

The heathen philofophers, who were 
'* without God in the world," i. e: who were 
ignorant of the only true God, could only 
recommend the praAice of virtue by elegant 
defciiptions of its intrinfic excellence, or 
elaborate arguments in proof of its general 
ufefulnefs. It is true, they fometimes ipake 
of virtuous actions as being pleafiflg to the- 
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gods : but this was but little iniifled on as a 
conftraining principle of moral obedience ; 
and thus not having that argument which a 
long experience of human nature has ihewn 
to be the only effedual one in awakening 
the feelings, and governing the adions^ of 
the great bulk of mankind^ it is not to be 
wondered at if their* moral difcourfes were 
of little effect in ameliorating the manners 
of men in general ; or if the utmoft degree 
of moral turpitude, and the almofl: univerial 
prevalence of the moft abominable excefles 
are recorded of nations, which have pro- 
duced the moft beautiful defcriptions of vir- 
tue, and fome of the ftrongeft incitements 
to the praAice of it, founded upon the tem- 
poral interefts of mankind. 

In the late convulfions of Europe, which 
have ihaken the moral and political world to 
its very centre^ many have been the at- 
tempts faiade by the modern philofophifts to 
deflroy the credibility, by fetting afide the 
neceflity, of revelation. One of the moft fa- 
vourite means, to which they have reforted, 
has been to fet forth elaborate defcriptions 
and minifte Ipecifications of human duty, 
without any fort of reference to religion : 
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the purcft of their fyftems contain little elfe 
than the Gofpel precepts, divefted of the 
Gofpel fan^^ions. Thefe were attempts to 
ieparate religion from morality ; and the at- 
tempts regularly failed, becaufe thefe are two 
things which the Almighty has willed (hall 
not by man be put afunder. The Catechifm 
of Volney, for inftance, contains as excellent 
a iyftem of morals as ever was prefented to 
the world. We need not fay from whence 
the beft parts of it have been borrowed : but 
what fan6l:ions to moral precept. ar^ here 
given, what rewards and punifhments are 
announced as the means of qijickening the 
hopes, and alarming the fears of men ? Why, 
truly, none but of a merely temporal kind, 
and fuch too as can have but little to do in 
influencing the conduA of the great mafs of 
mankind, to whofe feelings and comprehen- 
fions every moral Iyftem, to be good for any 
thing, muft neceflarily be accommodated. 

It is therefore much to be regretted, that 
many excellent men, whofe attachment to 
Chrifti^nity it were herefy to fuipe<%, have 
employed fo much of their talents and eru- 
dition in dilplaying the inferior reafbiis of 
moral bjbligation, without noticing, as was 

proper. 
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proper, the pofitive will of God, as the ordy 
rfeal aiid generally eflfeftive one. When 
this principle is primarily adopted, and con- 
tinually referred to as the proper ground of 
every moral fyftefn, it is delightful to ob- 
ferve the conftant harmony and correfpon-^ 
dehce between the commandments of God, 
and the trueft interefts of man : that our 
Creator requires nothing of us, which tends 
not to promote our trueft happinefs, and is 
not ian6):ioned by the pureft and moft un- 
corrupted feelings of our nature. But for 
want of connefting all their reafonings on 
ethical iubje6ls with this, as a leading and 
fundamental pofition, it is to be feared that 
thefe writers, without intending it, have 
given fome aid to the opinion, that human 
duty is determinable by human reafonings^ 
and human feelings : a poiition full as dan-* 
gerous to the interefts of true piety, as that 
the being and attributes of God were pri- 
marily dilcoverable by inan^s unaftifted rea* 
fbn. 

Religious knowledge is clofely and di- 
rectly conne<9:ed with moral obligation ; and 
the ideas of a lupreme Creator and Governor 
of the worid Irad in regular conibquence 
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to the neceflity of men's conciliating the 
favour of fo powerful a Being, by adopting 

fuch habits and rules of cond\x€t, as ihall be 

/ 

molt plealing and acceptable to him. The 
influence of religion upon man*s moral cha* 
rader has at all times been ftriking and 
determinate : we have feen already how 
clofe and invariable an union has alvsrays 
iubiiiled between errors in religious belief 
and corruptions in moral practice ; and the 
juftice of the claims of the Gofpel to divine 
origin is in no fmall degree evinced by the 
purity and excellence of its moral pj:«cepts. 
And indeed it is not eafy for us, according to 
our notions of the Almighty, to conceive 
that he ihould make a revelation of his 
exigence and nature to man, without de- 
claring to him fome part> at leaft, of his will 
concerning him. That he did the former of 
thefe we have feen before: we have the 
account from the earlieft and moil authentic 
hiftory of the human Ipecies ; and that ac- 
count is abundantly confirmed by confidera- 
tions of the utter incapacity of man, at his 
firfl; creation, to have acquired any know- 
ledge of the means of his fubfifl:ence, much 
lefs of the nature of his Creator : and froip 

the 
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the fame fource of information we learn, 
that the knowledge of man's duties was of 
divine origin, and that they are divinely 
ian6tioned. All the dealings of God with 
mankind have an evident reference to the 
dire6tion and improvement of their moral 
condudt : and he has at all times, and in all 
places, with moft adorable wifdom and 
goodnels, proportioned the nature and tlie 
extent of his requiiitions to the chara6ter and 
faculties of his creatures at each relpeAive 
period. 

Human nature in regard to its eiTential 
charafter has continued precifely the fame 
throughout all ages, from the creation of 
Adam to the prefent day. The only dif- 
ference confifts in the progreffive improve- 
ment which it has undergone through the 
gradual operation of feveral fucceflive fyf- 
tems of divine revelation. The father of 
the human race differed not in this relpeft 
from his later defcendants. We fee in him 
precifely the fame chara6ler which a general 
furvey of mankind prefents to us at this 
time ; a being given to know the nature of 
his dependence upon his Creator, the will 
of that Creator relpeifting his moral con- 
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dudt^ and his own obligations to obey that 
will ; befet with a variety df temptations to 
tranfgreliion^ arifing out of his very coniti- 
tution^ and engaged in a perpetual ftru^lc 
between the obligations of duty, and the 
foUdtations of pailion. The difference con- 
fifts only in the more accurate knowledge of 
his dependent condition, which he enjoys 
at prefent, in the greater facrifices of fen- 
iual inclination, which he is required to 
make, and the more exalted motives to mo- 
ral obedience with which he is now flir- 
nifhed. The object of the feveral divine dif- 
penfations was rather, we prefume, to im* 
prove gradually than radically to alter the 
moral and intelle6):ual condition of man- 
kind. 

It were abfurd therefore to imagine that, 
human nature being always fundamentally 
the fame, any new foundations of morality 
fhould be laid^ or that the obligations to re- 
ligious and moral obedience, arifing out of 
the love and the fear of God, fhould ever be 
changed. Accordingly we obferve that the 
morality in the feveral fucceffive difpenfa- 
tions of God is at all times the feme in re- 
gard to the great and primary principles of 

moral . 
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moral fvbligation : but that a reiy finking 
dtferexkce is obfervable in regard to the ap* 
plication and extenflon of thofe principles, 
and the various fubdirifions of human duty 
leiblting from them. That men fhould love 
Gfod for his goodnefs fo plenteouilj ihed 
idnroad through every part of the creation, 
that they ihould reverence him on account 
of his wiiHom and power, has always been 
required of them as the firmeft and moft 
juft grounds of their obedience to his laws. 
The union of thefe two principles conititutes 
at this day the moft powerful motives to vir- 
tuous action to the iincere and enlightened 
Chriftian, as it did to men under the Fatrio 
archai .and Mofaic difpenfations. 

Btit under each . of thefe difpeniations, 
men are not informed precifely in the fame 
way what modes of conduct Ihall ferve aii 
the beft expreillons of their thankfulnefs for 
the goodnefs of God, or their reverential 
appreheniions of his wifdom and power. 
They muft neceflarily be varied in proper-^ 
tion as their minds become gradually 
ftrengthened, as they become more folly 
acquainted with thefe moft prominent at- 
tributes 
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tributes of the divine nature, as they wexe 
taught more worthily to appreciate the ob« 
jeAs of their prefent exigence, and the end 
for which they were lent into the world. 
We fhould err moft egregioufly, were we to 
expert of the child that degree of exalted 
and fpiritual attachment to his fuperiors and 
benefactors which we have a right to exped 
from the full-grown man ; were we to de- 
mand of the one thofe denials of habit and 
inclination which may not unreafonably be 
demanded of the other : but in both cafes 
r^ard and reverence are undoubtedly due, 
and may in both be exhibited, though not 
precifely in the fame meafure. Apply this 
to the condition and charader of mankind 
under the diiSerent economies of divine re- 
velation. God at all times propofed himfelf 
to mankind as the object of their warmefl 
love, and their mofl awful reverence ; but it 
would have been unreafonable in him to 
require the fame teflimonies of love and 
reverence from men in the earlier ages of 
the world, when their ideas of his perfec- 
tions were yet faint and imperfed, that h€ 
does at prefent, when their minds have been 

enlightened 
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enlightened by that magnificent dilplay 
which he has made of himfelf in the Gofpel 
of his Son Jefus Chrift. 

The bufinefs of man's prefent exiftence is 
to prepare for another and more perfeft 
form of life after death ; to acquire fuch ha- 
bits of holinefs and virtue as are indilpenf- 
ably neceflary, not only to his being worthy 
of entering into the kingdom of heaven, but 
aWb capable of relilhing the nature of that 
happinels, wrhich is there provided for the 
faithful children of men. To the further- 
ance of this benevolent defign, all the pro- 
ceedings of God with his creatures have been 
uniformly made fubiervient. It is unnecef- 
lary to repeat, that he willed the execution 
of this deiign to be gradual, that it fhould be 
perfeAed by no violent and hafty methods, 
by no alterations of the order of things, 
which he had previouHy eftablilhed ; but by 
prc^effive advances, and by the operation 
of caufes nicely adapted to produce the de- 
gree of improvement required. 

As therefore a more full and complete re- 
'Velation of religious knowledge to mankind 
accompanied their progrefs in intelledlual 
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ftrength ; fo the code of morality enjoined 
to them was rendered more pure and defi- 
nite. A variety of caules had contributed to 
bring the human intelled into a fufficient 
Hate of maturity to receive the fublime doo 
trines and holy precepts of Chriftianity, 
which, if propofed to them at any earlier 
period, would have been evidently difpro- 
portioned to their faculties : thefe would 
have been things much too high for their 
comprehenfion ; and-^iie one would havfc 
been rejeded as incredible, and the other as 
impoflible, or unwife. But the progrefe of 
civilization, the gradual dilcovery and the 
fucceflive improvement of the various arts 
by which life is comforted and adorned, the 
cultivation of abftradl fcience, the accumula- 
tion of literature in the greater monarchic?, 
and its diffufion at their fall-^U thefe things 
had contributed to advance the intellediial 
character of man, to exercife and improve 
the reafoning faculties, to extend his views 
beyond prefent obje6ts, and thus to prepare 
him for the reception and digeftion of the 
fttOT3^ meat of the Gofpel, a fyftem as ne- 
ceiiury for his intelledual manbood, as the 
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J^atiiarchal and Jewifli fyftems had been, 
when as yet he had hardly grown up out of 
the infancy of his underftanding. 

And as the duties impofed on mankind 
under the Gofpel were of a higher and 
feverer nature, as they enjoined a more ac- 
tive and uniform obedience, a more peremp- 
tory control of fleftily paffions and appe- 
tites, and a greater alienation of the affec- 
tions from fenlible objects, than any that 
were prefcribed to them under previous dif- 
penfations ; fo were t^e fandions of this 
new moral code of a different and fuperior 
kind, and the rewards and punilhments held 
out to encourage the obedient, and to ter- 
rify the difobedient, proportioned to the 
£eelings of mankind in a ftate of greater in- 
telled:ual improvement. 

A very elegant writer, who, to the dif- 
grace of his genius and abilities, has been 
among the foremoft of the modern affailants 
of Chriftianity , makes it a complaint, that 
any fort of reward Ihould be propofed to 
excite men to the practice of virtue. He 
maintains that the native and intrinfic ex- 
cellence of virtue is fufficient of itfelf to la- 
tisfy every one who (hail be fo fortunate as 

to 
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to -attain unto her ; and that we derogate 
from that excellence, when we would ofier 
a dowry with her, td render her more ac- 
ceptable to mankind. But this fublime de- 
gree of difintereftednefs, whatever attrac- 
* tions it might have for a few vifionary phi- 
lofophers, is not by any means adapted to 
the feelings of the great body of mankind. 
To influence their conduct in any remark- 
able degree, it is neceflary that they be ex- 
cited by the hope of reward to that which is 
required of them, and deterred by the fear 
of ptanilhment from doing that which is for- 
bidden them. The great Teacher of morality 
to mankind has proceeded upon a very dif- 
ferent principle : he, knowing what was in 
man, has accommodated the fani^ions of 
his moral precepts to the condition of man. 
He^has not thought proper, becaufe he well , 
knew it was to no purpofe, to recommend the 
pure and excellent morality which he taught, 
by abftraift and defultory declamations on 
the beauty of virtue, and the conformity 
of good actions to the eternal fitnefs of 
things ; but has applied himfelf in a manner 
the moft awful and imprefiive to the hopes 
and fears of frail and mortal men : the en- 
couragements 
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cooragements to virtue, and dilTuaiives from 
vice, which he has propofed, are of a nature 
foffidently intelligible to all ranks and con* 
ditions of mankind, from the enlightened 
philofopher to the illiterate peafant; and 
thus are the wifdom and the juftice of God 
magnified, who has in the Golpel let before 
mca incitements to thepraAice of their duty 
fufficientto animate the energies of every one, 
and has left no room for the palliation and 
excuie of wilful tranfgreflion. 

But to return : — ^the fanAions, by which 
the duties of Chriftianity are recommended, 
are as much fuperior to the fanAions of the 
Moiaic and Patriarchal fchemes, as the pre- 
cepts which it enjoins are of a higher and 
kls earthly kind ; and both the precepts 
themfelves,^ , and their fandions, require a 
greater meafure of intel]e6tual advancement 
to render them intelligible and efFe6tive. It 
has been juftly confidered as a moft import- 
ant point gained in the inftitution of chil- 
dren, when we ihall have once made the 
future to predominate over the prefent in 
&eir minds, when they fliall have been once 
diipofed willingly to refign an immediate 
gratifij^ition, for the fake of one which is 

more 
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more difiant and lefs certain : no matto* 
how much fuperior this expected gratifica- 
tion might be to the one which immediately 
folicits their enjoyment : this weakens not 
the argument at all : it rather ihews the 
dawn of reafon in infantine minds ; that 
they begin to calculate and compare, and 
are able for the firft time to determine their 
condu6l according to the prolpeA of the 
greater good, however llrong the temp- 
tation might be, which is prefented by 
the opportunity of immediate gratification. 
When they are grown up into manhood, the 
talk is unlpeakably more eafy : fo much of 
human life is Ipent in prefent felf-denial for 
the fake of future enjoyment, that it is no 
difficult matter to engage them then to fub- 
mit to the one, for the fake of being after- 
wards recompenfed with the other : nay, it 
is what they often and readily do of their 
own accord ; and it is not unfrequently 
found, that, whilft their expectations are con- 
fined to mere earthly blefiings, their real en- 
joyment is greater whilft they are^ engaged 
in the expediation, than when their wilhes 
are crowned with fuccefs. 

Now the condition of men at the date of 

the 
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the date of the Patriarchal and Mofaic reve- 
lations may be coniidered as bearing the 
iame analogy to their condition at the com* 
log of Chrift, that the ilate of childhood does 
to that of adult years ; and therefore we 
obferve that the motives to religious obe- 
dience offered to men in the former caie 
were different from thofe in the latter; but 
flill exad:ly proportioned to the feelings and 
chara&er of mankind at either period. The 
ancient people of God, being as yet but mere 
children in underdanding, were to be 
worked upon by mere .temporal motives, and 
the promife of unmediate protedion and 
advantage ; and this they fom^times appear 
to have claimed from the Almighty, as, a 
ftipulated condition, upon which their ac* 
knowkdgment of him, and their obedience 
to bis laws, ihould be continued. '^ If God, 
iays Jacob, ^' will be with me, and will keep 
me in the way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on, fo 
that I come again to my father's houfe in 
" peace, then Ihall the Lord be my God :'* 
q. d. if he will preferve and profper me in 
my temporal undertakings, then will I obey 
laaj^, and koep his iiatutes and command*^ 
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ments. And it appears not to have been 
till after many fuch inilances of divine fa- 
vour and prote6lion vouchfafed to him, that 
he fet himfelf in good eameft to reform the 
religion of his family, and to put an autho-^ 
ritativc flop to the idolatrous impurities 
which had hitherto made a part of their 
daily pra6lice. " Put away the flrange gods 
*' that are among you, and be clean, and 
^' change your garments, and let us arife and 
^' go up to Bethel : and I will make there 
** an altar unto God, who anfwered me in 

the day of my difbrefs, and was with me 

ip the way which I went." 

The religious character of mankind, even 
the mofl civilized and enlightened, in the 
Patriarchal times, may hence be eafily de- 
termined : and in this manner did Almighty 
wifdom judge it expedient to deal with 
them ; to fall in, for a time at leaft, with 
their naarow views and carnal apprehen- 
fions ; to engage them in his fervice by the 
promife of immediate and temporal rewards; 
till at length they fhould become capable of 
underflanding, and efHmating as they ought, 
thofe higher hopes and better promUeSi 
which were afterwards held out to them 9S 

the 
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the mcialis 'of excitkig their attention, and 
animatjfng their obedience. 

In fiifcceeding periods of the hiftorjr of 
God's dealings with his chofen people, we 
find them not yet fufficiently ftrengthened 
and enlightened to obey his laws, without 
the fan6lion of temporal rewards and pu- 
niihments. Earthly bleffings, health and 
riches, peace at home, or vidoiy abroad, 
were the moil animating encouragements to 
moral obedience which could afied: the grofs 
conceptions and narrow views of the Ifrael- 
ites ; and it was therefore by means of thefe 
that they were retained in the fervice of 
God, and kept from the fafdhating pollu- 
tions of idolatry ; and earthly evils, famine 
and peililence, defeat and captivity, were, 
by that equal providence under which they 
were governed, the uniform puniihment of 
their ncgleft or their tranigreiGon of the 
commandments of their Almighty Creator 
and King. 

But Chriilianity addrelTes itfelf to the hu- 
man race, as being no longer children in 
underftanding, but men ; whom it is not ne- 
ceflary to influence by immediate and tem- 
poral motives, but who are old enough, as it 
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were, to abftrauft themfidyes from tb& tbii^ 
about them, and to look forwaird by &ith 
to things as yet unfeen. Hie certwn evi- 
dence of a life to come, the awfal profpeA 
of a future judgment^ and an eteridty of 
happinefs or miiery as the recompenie of 
men's earthly conduA, according as they 
have done good or evil in this life ; the& 
are the motives, by which the obedience c^ 
the difciple of Chrill to the moral pnefcrip* 
tions of his heavenly mailer is bed to be 
iecured* A greater abundance of the real 
comforts of the world, though well enough 
compatible with the profeflion of Chriftiani- 
ty, and certainly as much if not more at* 
tainable under the difcipline of the Goipel, 
than any other form of religious pnuStice, 
are yet by no means annexed as .necei^y 
confequences to the moft careful and con* 
fcientious ^charge of Chriftian duty : the 
Chriflian is commanded to fet an inferior 
value upon thefe things, and even willingly 
and cheerfully to reiign them, whenfbever it 
£bould fo happen that they cannot be re- 
tained conMently with the nature of his 
profeffion : and he is comforted under every 
deprivation of this kind that caa befall him, 

' under 
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fiTKter the very heavieft and levereft kfflic^ 
tiofis Iridi which human life can he viiited, 
by the promife of a great and' eternal recom* 
penle id'hearen ; when amid the profufion 
of blifsful enjoyment, which (hall then be 
his portion, all the mifery and all the happi- 
nefs even of this life fhall be remembered no 
more. 

Such different motives were reforted to by 
the Almighty Creator at different periods, to 
lecure the obedience of his creatures to the 
laws which he gave them ; and thus clearly 
is marked their gradual advancement from 
the infancy to the manhood of intelledlual 
growth. 

But it is proper to lay fomething of the 
different degrees of moral ftriftnefs obferv- 
able in the laws themfelves, which the 
Almighty enjoined to his creatures under 
different difpenfations* We rernarked, a 
Ihort time fince, that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality in every divine diipenlk-* 
tion a;re precifely the lame ; that there nei-r 
ther is, nor can be, confiftently with the 
divine perfciftions, any real difference be- 
t\^een them; but that the only difference 
dilcoverable is in 4^ further ooBcl.ufion» 
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drawn from them, and their more miaut« 
application under the Goipel of Chiiik, than 
under preceding difpenfations. ; 

It is a favourite opinion with fome writers^ 
that there is no one precept which has been 
generally confidered as peculiar to Chrifti- 
anity, the principle of which is not to be 
found in the Decalogue ; arid, to prove this, 
they maintain, that in each of the prohibi- 
tions contained in that code, not only the 
crime there precifely and ipecifically men- 
tioned is forbidden, but every a6l and every 
feeling, which can tend, however remotely, 
to the commiflion of that crime. In this 
fenfe it may moft truly be faid, that the 
principles of morality in either fyftem are 
precifely the fame, and that they are agreed 
in the minuter fubdivifions of human duty. 
But before the Gofpel was added as a com- 
mentary to the Decalogue, I much queftion 
whether this extenfive application of its pre- 
cepts was generally adopted. It is more 
probable that the Jews received and regarded 
them in their, plain and literal fenfe, with- 
out extending their prohibitory operation 
tp. other 4eis ppen and glaring violations of 
moral vsStkui^. . The fo^ivenefs of ii^itnfB, 

for 
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for inilancei and the injundion not to ren- 
der evil.fpreyil, may be fuppoled to be con- 
tained in the fixth commandment ; becaufe 
a yindiiSliTie difpofition, if allowed and che- 
riijhed^ ha$ a manifefl tendency to produce 
the crime of murder ; and therefore we can- 
not more fafely lecure ourfelves from com- 
mitting the greater crime, than by carefidly 
abftaining from the lefler, which is too often 
the parent of the other. But this was a 
greater degree of refinement than could rea- 
fonably be expedled of the Jewilh nation ; 
and any individual might conceive himfelf 
blamelefs, though he cheriihed fentiments 
of hatred againfl his offender, provided he 
fuffered not thofe fentiments to flame out in 
any violent attack upon his comforts or his 

exiflence. .. 

The moll beautiful and engaging feature 
in the morality of the Gofpel, is that fpirit 
of love and benevolence which pervades 
every part of it : " Behold, a new command* 
ment," fays Chrift to his difciples, *' I give 
unto you^ that ye love one another/* By 
the epithet " new," prefixed to the com- 
mandment of loving one another, it is not to 
be fuppofed that our Lord is prefcribing 4 
duty unknown to mankind^ 'atei^ never en- 
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joined before^ fo much as giving to^ former 
commandment a new and matt exteufive 
application. For the duty of ben^olence id 
certainly not left out of the Mdiaic code, 
and makes a frequent fubje& of prophetic 
exhortation. To relieve the difhrefled, and 
to comfort the afllifted, which are the moft 
amiable offices of humanity, are often in- 
tereftingly defcribed, and powerfully recom- 
mended, in the Old Teftament. It was a por- 
tion of the true Ipirit of benevolence which 
dictated the ordinance, that the man, who 
had left a iheaf of corn in the field inadver- 
tently, (hould not return to fetch it, bat that 
it (hould be the property of the poor gleaner. 
Many alfo of the Jewifh celebrations are 
either connected with, or were exprefsly in- 
tended to lerve the purpofes of benevolence. 
Thus, among the partakers of the feaft of 
tabernacles, the ftranger, the fatherleft, and 
the widow, are particularly enumerated. The 
Sabbatical year alfo, and the inftitution of 
the Jubilee, are evident proofs of the exift- 
ence of a benevolent (pirit in the laws of 
Mo&s. 

But, agreeably to what was advanced be- 
fore, a duty the f^me in principle is enjoined 
by the teadier of a more perffeft form of 
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c^c8> but in a new and more interetling 
jfarm ; free ftom the ielfifh limitations under 
which it was to be exercifed by the Jews, 
and extended to a greater variety of objeds. 
The good offices and kind feelings of the 
Jew were confined to thofe of his own na- 
tion ; toward all befide he was allowed to 
entertain fentiments of contempt and ha- 
tred ; and this perhaps with a political view, 
to preferve the chofen depofitaries of true 
religion more free from Gentile contamina- 
tion. But the Chriftian is forbidden to cir- 
cumfcribe his love to his fellow-creatures by 
any inch narrow confiderations ; he is com- 
manded to extend the diipolition and feel- 
ings of charity to all mankind, to ftrangers, 
yea even to enemies* Hear the divine Teacher 
himielf ; " Te have heard that it has been 
laid. Thou fhalt loVe thy neighbour, and 
hate *thine enemy: but I lay unto you. 
Love your enemies, blefs them that curfe 
you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that defpitefiilly ule you 
and perfecutc you ; that ye may be the 
*' children of your Father which is in hea- 
^ yen : for he maketh bis lun to rife on the 
^' evil and en the good, and lendeth rain on 
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" the juH and on the unjuft. Be ye th^ne* 
'' fore perfeA, even as your Father which ijt 
^' in heaven is perfedt." The duty of chafr 
tity was alfo another inilance of thia kind: 
that fuch a duty was enjoined^ both under 
the Patriarchal and Jewiih diipen&tions, is 
evident to every one who confiders the very 
heavy penalties denounced againft adultery^ 
the high degree of difreputableneis attached 
to the profefCon of a harlot, and the praAice 
of fornication, independent of the criminal- 
ity of idolatrous celebrations, which were 
not unfrequently connected with theie im- 
purities. But the obfervance of the duty of 
chaility \jras conceived to be very compatir 
ble with polygamy, and even concubinage in 
the one diipenfation ; and with the frequency 
of divorce, for flight and trivial reafons, per- 
mitted to the Jews on account of the hard- 
nefs of their hearts, in the other. 

But, when adopted into the Golpel ot 
Chrift, this duty, like every other, receives 
an additional degree of purity and preciflon. 
The penalties againil adultery are continued 
unrepealed, and very heavy woes are jpro- 
nounced againft every fort of impurity, not 
only in deed^ but in thought alio.: a fireih 

reflraint 



rcftraintis lai4;itpf;>n .tberwaptpD^ capru^ of 
carnal appetite, by th^e prohibition of di- 
vorce,, foe tbe laiae reaibns.that it had been 
tolerated, .by jftie lavfTvof Mofes; aiid the 
ll^nds of ipgtiinion^al/tinion are drawn fiill 
clofer , by ;thf3i awful declaration, that whofo- 
ever ihall put aw^y his wife, except for a 
cri^e'. which muft neceflarily poifon the 
founjtain of connuhial happinefs, is himfelf 
guilty of that crime. 

It were eafy to produce a variety of other 
inilances ; but thefe are fufficient to prove 
the truth of our leading pofition, viz. that 
the morality of every divine revelation is in 
principle exaAly the fanxe; but that the 
Chrifiian fyftem, as being addrefled to man- 
kind at a later and more improved period of 
Aeir intelledual character, has proportion- 
ally improved upon the morality of Mofes 
and the Patriarchs, and extended the origi- 
nal principles to a greater variety of obje6ts, 
and enforced the obfefvance of them under 
an increafed number of forms, by frelh mo- 
tives and more powerful iandions. 

, It were devoutly to be wilhed, that thefe 
conliderations, as often as they occur, could 
have their 4^^ weight upon our minds, and 

enable 
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enable us to walk more worth}r of the h^ 
vocation wheremito wc arc calkA. » We ate 
m the condition of thofe to whom much lui^ 
been given^ and of whom therefore tttaxili 
will be required. We are calkd upon tb 
make greater lacrifices of earthly feding^ to 
praAife a greater mortification of fleflily'ap- 
petites, and to burn with a watfmer degree 
of zeal in the fervice of God, than wa4 re- 
quired of his ancient people : but let us re- 
colledl too, that our powers, and faculties^ 
and opportunities, are much greater and 
more numerous than theirs ; that we hare a 
greater degree of religious knowledge im- 
parted to us, which neoeflarily brings with 
it a more awful reiponfibility ; we have 
clearer views opened to us of a future ftate 
of exigence ; and, above aU, we have a moft 
powerful motive, which they could not have 
had, to the love of God, which is the only 
fource of real obedience to his laws, in that 
he fo loved lis, that he lent his only-bqgot- 
ten Son into the world to be the propitia<- 
tion for our fins. How then Ihall we efcape, 
if we niegleA the means of fo great a lalva- 
tion ! The times of ignorance, at which 
God winked, are pafl, and he now calleth 

upon 
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upon all men eveiy where to repent. Let 
118 hear and obey the call — ^let us be ftedfaft, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the woi*k 
of the Lord^ forafmfich as we well know 
that our labour in him will not be in vain. 
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Exodus xiv. 31. 

Ulnd all Jfrael faw thai great work which the Lord did 
upon the Egyptians ; and the people feared the Lord, and 
believed the Lord and hisfervant Mofes. 

One of the moft ufeful and interefting ap- 
plications of the invention of letters, has 
l)eeh to record the hiftory of man ; and that 
xiatutal curiofity, which we have to know 
the fates and fortunes of our Ipecies in paft 
ages, becomes, under due regulations, a 
moft effective inftrument of our intellectual 
and ihoral ifhprdvement. But the bare 
knowledge of fafts, however it may lerve 
to ariiufe the childilh and unfeflefting, will 
hardly be fufficient to fatisfy die ftudious 
atid inquifitive mind. The advantage of 
ftudying hiftory conlifts in the information 
which is there liberally afforded^ Jif the ipro* 

per 
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per tendency of human anions; and the 
additional motives which are thus preiented 
to us, from the examples of our predeceflbrs 
to follow gpod, and to ahilain from eviL 

But to obtain this advantage in its com- 
plete degree, arid to preferve us from a va- 
riety of errors in judging of the condu6): of 
men, which we fhould otherwife be fure to 
run into, it is neceiSary that we extend our 
enquiries much farther, that we acquaint 
purfelves not merely with the a6l:ions of 
men, nor yet only with the motives which 
naturally produced them, but alfo with the 
peculiar character of the human ipecies at 
that time, and in that place ; the progress of 
religious knowledge and civilization ;^mong 
them ; , the peculiar chrcumflances and op- 
portunities of the individual ai^ors them->^ 
felves. Without doing this, our views of 
human condud: at difierient periods wiU of 
neceffity be crude apd iinper£e;6k ; th^c piin* 
ciples which we eii^lifh will be iu)ibuiid, 
and QUf reafonings de4uced froqi them wiU 
confeq^ently be of little yal^^ ^^ ij^aiSk 
pronounce too haftily and rail^y ^pp^ mpn's 
xi;ioraJl is^rits ai^d deiperijt^t if we negk^ to 

the 
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the many circumftances, which, if jullly 
ellimated, would tend, in a greater or left 
degree, to detra6l from the one, and to 
Ibften and palliate the other. Above all, we 
might be apt to conclude of fome degrees of 
moral merit recorded in ancient hiftory, that 
they are too high and difficult for us to at- 
tain ; and, what is worfe, we fhall be too 
eafily led to excufe defects and errors in our- 
felves, from the examples of mankind in the 
earlier ages of the world, unlefs we bear it 
ileadily in mind, that, as we have at leaft the 
fame helps and advantages which they had, 
it will hot be pardonable in us, if we come 
behind them in any good thing : and that if 
it can be proved, which we prefume may 
&tis&d:orily be done, that we are fuperior 
to them in the former reipeft, fo a propor- 
tionate degree of fuperiority is required of 
us in the latter. 

Thefe reflexions were excited by a confi- 
deration of that remarkable interference of 
Divine Providence, to which the words of 
the text refer. We read, that, after one of 
the moft aftonifliing dilplays of divine power 
that was ever made to mankind, and by 
which the Ifraelites were preferved from 
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immediate and total deftruftion, whilft their 
enemies were fwallowed up before their 
eyes ; when Ifrael faw this great work which 
the I/ord wrought, then they " feared the 
'* Lord, and believed the Lord, and his ler- 
'' vant Mofes." Was it neceflary, we fhould 
be tempted to alk, to record with fuch pe- 
culiar minutenefs, as a circumftance which 
could otherwife be fupplied from a general 
view of the fubjeft of the hiftory, what our 
feelings would reprefent as a mere matter of 
courfe, or at lead as a thing fo little remark- 
able, as hardly to have deferved to be Ipe- 
cifically mentioned ? What, we might be 
tempted to cry out, were the many mira- 
cles, which were wrought previous to their 
departure from Egypt, each of which we 
fhould conceive fufficient to animate the 
faith, and (ecure the obedience, of the moft 
fceptical of mankind — were thefe infufficient 
to produce any fuch efFe<9: upon the Jewifh . 
nation, who were witneiTes of their working, 
and in whofe favour they were wrought? 
And when we read further in their hiftory, 
and find that the convidion Which was pro- 
duced by fuch incontrovertible evidence 
was too weak to endure the trial of even 

the 
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the commoneft inconveniences of life; that, 
when prelTed with hunger and thirft, they 
murmured againft their Almighty Prote6lor, 
as if he, who had fo miraculoufly refcued 
them from the grafp of the Egyptians, was 
unable or unwilling to fupply them with 
the means of fubiiftence — when we obferve 
them thus fitkle and inconiiftent, we are at 
a lofs what to think of this very lingular 
people, whofe conduct appears to us as being 
at utter variance with the common and ac- 
knowledged courfe of all human feelings. 
And this very circumftance has been to the 
unbelievers of modern times a ground of 
plaulible objeAion to the truth of the mira- 
culous events narrated in the Mofaic hiftory. 
For, fome of them contend, if fuch mira- 
cles aftually took place, it is impoffible but 
that their effe<9:s upon the minds and man- 
ners of thofe who witnefled them would 
have been more deep and permanent : the 
fubfequent perverfenefs and difobedience of 
the Jews, after the Almighty had made his 
power known to them in fo intelligible and 
wonderful a manner, is, according to them, 
a miracle in morals, as great as any of the 

N 2 recorded 
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recorded phylical ones, and by their con- 
trary action they deftroy one another. 

Another clafs of objeAors, reaibning in a 
different way from the fame premifes, are 
pleafed to confider the whole Jewilh diipen- 
iation as derogating from the goodnefs and 
impartiality of God, and therefore utterly 
unworthy of credit. They aref unable to 
reconcile with the divine perfeftions, the 
{election of one particular people as the ob- 
je6b of divine favour, nor the continuance 
/ of that favour to them, after they had Ihewn 
themfelves fo entirely undeferving of it; 
whole hearts were too hard to yield to the 
moil afie6tionate calls, and their feelings too 
fuUen to be animated into regular obedience 
by the moil tremendous difplays of Omni- 
potence. 

But by adverting to the principle upon 
which we have hitherto proceeded, we fliall 
be able to obviate every objeftion of this 
fort, and to adjufl every apparent irregular- 
ity in the dealings of the Almighty with his 
creatures. We muft be cautious of fup- 
pofing that the people of the Jews poflefled 
the fame degree of inteUedual ftrength, the 

fame 
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iame tenacity of thought, the lame power of 
abiii^^tion from prefent obje6):s, which are 
the property of fome men in thefe more 
enlightened days. We muft always remem- 
ber that the benevolent purpofes of God for 
the improvement of man were deflined to 
operate by flow and hardly perceptible de- 
grees ; that the fele6lion of the children of 
Abraham, as the only depolitaries of true 
religion for a time, was an effentiai part of 
iiich a deflgn, as we have ieen already ; and 
that it was not on their account, or from any 
arbitrary partiality towards them, that they 
were chofen, but with views of much more 
extenfive benevolence, as is evident from 
their being deprived of that exclufive fliare 
of divine communication, when they had 
fulfilled the purpofe for which they had 
been originally feleded. The Jews, like the 
reft of mankind at that early period, were 
children in underflanding ; and therefore the 
Almighty gracioufly condefcended to deal 
with them as with children, accommodat- 
ing his inftru6lions to their comprehenfion, 
ufing fuch proofs, and fuch encouragements, 
as applied moft direAly to their outward 

N 3 fenfes^, 
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fenfes, and bearing with their continued 
frowardnefs and perverfenefs. 

The order of our enquiries leads us now 
to confider the different degrees of evidence, 
upon which the Almighty willed that the 
faith of his Church fhould in different ages 
be founded. The proofs of divine inter- 
ference in the inftrudtion and direction of 
mankind may be confidered in three leveral 
points of view : 1 . Senfible appearances of 
the Almighty, and his heavenly minillers; 
2. Miracles ; and, 3. The. completion of pro- 
phecy. 

1 . Senfible appearances of the Almighty 
and his heavenly minillers. This was a 
mode of evidence peculiarly well adapted to 
the earlier ages of the world, and beft fuited 
to the infantine imbecility of the human 
intelled:. From the creation of the world 
to the million of Moles, we read of very 
frequent appearances of the Deity, and 
communications of his will to man : but we 
meet with very few miracles, ftridly fo 
called, if we except the tranilation of Enoch, 
the deluge, and the birth of Ifaac. And the 
reafon of this feems to have been^ that it 

was 
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was neceflary for mankind to have had ex- 
perience of the regular operation of tTie 
eilablifhed laws of nature, for a confiderable 
ipace of time, before a miracle could be re- 
ceived as a decifive proof of a fupernatural 

. interpofition to alter that regidar operation. 
If, for example, the waters of the fea had 
been divided, or the fun and moon Hayed in 

' their courfe, within a fhort period after the 
creation, thefe events perhaps would have 
hardly been confidered as miraculous, but 
have been attributed to fome particular law 
of nature operating at certain times and un- 
der certain circumftances : and the fame 
might have been fuppofed of fimilar events, 
whenever they occurred in future. It feems 
neceflary therefore, in order to give mira- 
cles their full force, that a period of fbme 
continuance fhould elapfe from the creation,- 
before they could be introduced as fufficient 
proofs of divine interpofition. The want of 
this fpecies of evidence was amply fupplied 
by the frequent fenfible communications ot 
God in his own perfon, or by the miniftry 
of angels, and by his evidently conducting 
the Patriarchs in all their changes of fitua- 
tion. But this evidence varied both in the 

N 4 degree 
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degree of its plainnefs, and of the frequency 
with which it was vouchfafed, according as 
the circumftances and the faculties of men 
were altered or improved ; and after a time 
it was entirely taken away, when they were 
fufEciently exercifed to be able to receive 
and comprehend other evidences of the ex- 
iftence and the power of the Moil High. 

When the Almighty, at the firft formation 
of man, placed him in Paradife, furrounded 
with every thing requifite for his fubliftencc 
and comfort, it was neceflary that he fhould 
exhibit himfelf perfonally to his creatures, 
in order to bring them to the knowledge of 
him. Without fuch a condefcenfion on the 
part of his Maker, Adam muft have conti- 
nued in ignorance of this important truth, 
the firft principle and foundation of all mo- 
ral and intelle6):ual improvement. For how- 
ever loudly the goodly frame of the univerfe, 
and the beauty, and order, and harmonious 
adaptation of its feveral parts, might pnH- 
claim the exigence of a moft wife, and 
mighty, and benevolent firft caufe, to the 
ftudious and refle6Ung mind of the philofo- 
pher in after ages ; yet their voices would 
have been loft upon our fiift parent, their 

words 
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words to him would have been hardly in- 
telligible. Therefore another mode of proof, 
better adapted to the condition of the father 
of the human race, was prefented to him by 
his all-benevolent Inftruftor. From the very 
concife accounts which are preferved of this 
moft interefting period of human exiftence, 
we are yet enabled to collect with fuificient 
certainty, that the Creator defigned to hold 
a very frequent and familiar intercourfe with 
his creatures ; that he manifefted himfelf to 
them perfonally, and converfed with them ; 
and thus were they convinced that '^ he 
was," by means the moft certain and une- 
quivocal, by dire6t appeals to their outward 
ienies. In what manner, or under what par- 
ticular form, he difplayed himfelf to them, 
we are not explicitly told, neither does it 
at all concern us to enquire: it was fuffi-* 
cient for the purpofes intended by thofe 
parental communications, that they were 
enabled to know when their Creator was 
perfonally with them, and to diftinguifh his 
voice when he deigned to hold converfe 
with them. And this is evident from the 
prohibitive injun6l:ion laid upon thena when 
they were placed in the garden of Eden ; 

and 
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and alfo from the readinefs with which 
Adam diftinguilhed the voice of God^ after 
his own dreadful lapfe from innocence; a 
voice which had before conveyed to him 
inftruiftion and confolation ; but which he 
now dreaded, through fear of the awfiil len- 
tence which it was about to pronounce 
upon him. 

As we read further, we find that iimilar 
communications were made to Cain alfo, 
and that the Almighty both appeared to 
him, and talked with him before and after 
the murder of Abel ; in the former cafe to 
remonftrate with him on the commence- 
ment of his enmity to his more righteous 
brother, and in the latter to denounce the 
punilhment due to the crime of which he 
had been guilty. And when he complains 
of the punilhment as being greater than he 
could bear, he makes one part of it particu- 
larly the fubjedl of regret and defpair, that 
he fhould be hid from the face of the Lord, 
and be no longer admitted to enjoy his per- 
fonal prefence and communication : fo that 
at that very early period man had begun to 
eftimate the value of being thus diflinguiihed 
by an intercourfe with his Maker, however 

infufficient 
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infufficient it had been in the cafe of Cain, 
to reftrain him from imbruing his hands in 
the blood of his brother. 

The fuperior righteoufnefs and piety of 
Enoch appear to have been rewarded by a 
much greater portion of divine favour, and a 
more clofe and intimate conne6kion with his 
Maker : and by this means, as being the 
cho&n depofitary of divine truth, he was 
eminently well qualified to become a preacher 
of righteoufnefs to his brethren, and to con- 
vey the knowledge of God to others lefs 
favoured in this refpe<9: than himfelf. For 
when mankind began to increafe, it does not 
appear that the divine appearance was exhi- 
bited to them univerfally, but confined to a 
few individuals, whofe age, or ftation, or ac- 
knowledged fan6kity of life, had made them 
obje(%s of general regard and reverence: and 
this, no doubt, was to many a very prevailing 
motive to a general and uniform obedience 
to the commandments of God, that they 
might humbly afpire to the fapae marks of 
heavenly diftinftion that were conferred 
upon their teachers. And this method of 
diipenfation anfwercd the benevolent pur- 
pofe of the Almighty^ as well as if he had 
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made a particular and perfonal communica- 
tion of himfelf to every feparate individual ; 
for the time was not yet, when human de* 
pravity branching into new forms, according 
to the increafed ftrength of the human in- 
telled:, began to take advantage of the hopes 
and fears of mankind, and to l^oafl of fancied 
revelations from the Mod High, when men 
became wicked and fubtle enough to pre- 
tend a divine commiiiion for the furtherance 
of their own interefied and ambitious views. 
Continuing the order of the Mofaic hif- 
tory — ^when it pleafed the Almighty to fe- 
parate the Patriarch Abraham by ^n efpedal 
call from the refl of the world, the fame 
means of confirming his faith, and awaken- 
ing his hopes, were applied by divine wif- 
dom. The charafter of Abraham, when 
fully and juftly confidered, may perhaps be 
found one of the mofl perfe6k of any which 
are pourtrayed by the hand of Mofes. We 
read of no flubborn refiftance to the will of 
his heavenly leader, no fullen and relu6tant 
compliaiice with his commands, nor any 
defponding and incredulous murmurings 
againft his appointments. We difcover in 
him none of that abfurd vanity^ no figns of 

that 
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that contemptuous fpirit towards his neigh- 
bours apparently forfaken of God, which we 
are told is not unufually charafteriftic of 
thofe who conceive themfelves admitted to 
extraordinary participations of divine favour : 
for lefs do we obferve in him any traces of 
adifpofition to take the vengeance of God 
into his own hands, and to fcatter havoc and 
deftn]6tion among the nations, who either 
did not worfliip God in his way, or refufed 
to acknowledge the God whom he wor- 
ihipped. On the contrary, we find him 
yielding a mod ready and humble fubmif- 
fion to the injundions of his heavenly Sove- 
reign, even at the expence of the dearefl: and 
moft powerful affeAions of human nature. 
We behold him interceding with God (with 
a degree of what the prefent feelings of men 
might term prefiimptuous boldnefs) for the 
prefervation of a people, no wife connefted 
with him, except by the common tie of hu- 
manity, and whofe Ihocking enormities and 
ubiverfal depravity had cried aloud for their 
deftruAion^ to the Supreme Governor of the 
univerfe. 

And to what caufe can we fo well afcribe 
the fuperior amiablenefs and excellence of 

the 
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the character of Abraham, as to the circum- 
ftance we have mentioned before, the fre- 
quency of his communications with him 
who is the fource of all holinefs and be- 
nevolence? It is a common obfervation 
amongft men, that they become pure or im- 
pure, virtuous or wicked, according to the 
character of thole with whom they are moft 
frequently alTociated : and when ' we read 
that Abraham enjoyed the moft frequent and 
familiar intercourfe with the Parent of every 
good and benevolent feeling, how are we to 
wonder that his conduft was every thing 
which obedience to his heavenly Inftrudor 
could make it ? 

We have already obferved, that all the 
changes of fituation, which Abraham and his 
defcendants underwent fubfequent to the 
primary feleftion of that family, for pur- 
pofes of univerfal benevolence, were ap- 
pointed by the Almighty, and intended to 
keep them perpetually in mind of their de- 
pendence upon him : we are now to remark 
that all thofe changes were efFeded by Ibme 
very fenfible communication of the Deity 
with them ; and their ready obedience can 
alone be referred to the ftriting and imme- 
diate 
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diate operation of that powerful kind of 
evidence, which was then neceflarily pre- 
fented to the feelings and fenfes of men at 
that very early ftage of their hiftory. 

Without particularizing any farther, we 
may obferve, that immediate communica- 
tions from the Deity were uniformly vouch- 
fafed to mankind^ precifely in that meafure 
and degree, that their peculiar circumftances 
at the time rendered expedient. They were 
therefore much more frequent and obvious 
in the very earlieft ages of the human race> 
than they were afterwards, becaufe, agree- 
ably to our leading pofition, they were then 
more peculiarly requifite than in fucceeding 
ages, when new evidences and arguments 
of faith were fupplied to command the obe- 
dience of mankind. The Almighty appears 
to have withdrawn himfelf perfonally from 
mankind, in proportion as they were enabled 
by the-progrefs of knowledge to eftimate 
and accept of other proofs of his being and 
attributes. And this want of evidence was 
fupplied by particular revelations made to 
individuals, and by miracles which he al- 
lowed them to work in his name, as often 

as 
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as any great purpofe worthy of fuch a iiiper- 
natural interpoiition was to be etecuted. 

We read but of two inflances of divine 
interpoiition made generally to a colledive 
body of mankind, in the fubfequent courfe 
of the hiftory of revelation ; apd thcfe were 
upon occafions which fully juilified their 
being made : the firfl was on iandioning the 
law of Moies from Mount Sinai, by a tre- 
mendous convuliion of the elements of na- 
ture; and the other lefs tremendous, but 
equally authoritative, to lanAion the miffion 
of Chrift by an audible and intelligible voice 
from heaven. Whoever confiders the im- 
portance of Chriftianity to man's beft inter- 
efts, and the neceflary fubfervience of the 
Mofaic difpenfation to the introduction of 
Chriftianity, will not be furprifed if fuch ex- 
traordinary circumftances attended the pro- 
mulgation of either of them, 
f We conclude therefore, that the evidence, 
upon which the faith of the Church was 
founded in the very earlieft ages of the hu- 
man Ipecies, was '^ an immediate interfe- 
*^ rence of the Almighty, and an evident 
'^ difplay of himfelf to the outward fenfes of 

*' men. 
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** men." With our prefent notions and 
feeliii^s^ we conceive that fuch communica- 
tions could not but have been effedlual in 
influencing the moral condu6i: of mankind 
in a very remarkable manner : we aiSedt to 
be aftoniihed at their frequent backflidings 
and tranigrefllons : we are fond of aflerting^ 
that with their advantages we ihould have 
eondudted ourfelves after a very different 
manner; we fhould have teflified our ac- 
knowledgment of fuch marks of divine 
favour by the moft correct and unceaiing 
fubmiflion to the decrees and order? of Om-* 
nipotence. This objeAion has been an- 
fwered already : but another clafs of objec- 
tors are ready to cry out, '* If God be the 
fupreme Governor of the world, aftd our 
belief in him is neceflary to our well-be- 
ing, why does he not vouchfafe to dilplay 
*' himfelf to us in as fenfible and intelligible 
^' a manner as he is faid to have done to the 
" fathers of the human race ? Why are we 
" left to colled: from other and more remote 
** quarters the evidences of his being and his 
^* attributes, which were propofed to them 
" in a manner fo httle liable to be mif- 
" taken ?" How to obviate this objedion^ 

o we 
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we need only repeat what has been obferved 
•before J of the infancy and gradual growth 
to nianhood of the human fpecies. Whilft 
man, like the children of the prefent day, 
was only governed by his outward fenies, it 
was proper that he fhould be convinced of 
the truth of things, which were of undeni- 
able importance to him to know by outward 
and fenfible proofs ; but when be became 
fufficiently advanced to make any tolerable 
ttfc of the powers of his underflanding, it 
was undoubtedly an equal mark of divine 
favour> that fuch proofs fhould be preiented 
to him as depended upon an exercife of his 
intelle<%ual powers. To have continued the 
former proofs when he was of an age to feel 
and underiland rightly the force of the lat- 
ter, would have been to violate that law of 
order and uniformity, which the Almighty 
evidently propofed to himfelf in r^ard to 
the inlHtution of the human fpecies. 

But Ihall it be faid, that men at this day, 
with the innumerable advantages which 
they poflefs over their earlier predeceflbrs, 
are deftitute of fufBcient evidence to pcr- 
fuade them of the being and attributes of 
God ? Let us confider only how very dif- 
ferent 
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ferent is our iituation in point of intelledual 
iniprovement from theirs ; how much bet- 
ter able we are than they to examine evi- 
dence of different kinds^ to purfue a long 
train of argument^ and to detect truth in 
ibme of its moft favourite and moft fecret 
lurking-places. To have required this of the 
ancient people of God, without prematurely 
forcing their intelledual powers, would have 
been to demand impofiibilities : to require it 
of us in our prefent improved ilate, is no* 
thing more than the uniformity of the go- 
vernment of God will be found to require : 
for as none of the commoneil bleflings ot 
life are to be obtained without the exercife 
of fome of our faculties, fo neither faith in 
the exiflence and providence of God, the 
iburce and the ground of the greatefl bleff- 
ings, can with confiflence be gratuitoufly 
prefented. We dare not therefore aflert, 
that the proofs of this firfl and mofl necef- 
fary truth are more difficult to us than they 
were to the earlier patriarchs, who were ho- 
noured by a diredt and eipecial revelation 
jfrom the Almighty himfelf. We can prove 
the truth of this fundamental dodtiine, and 
^e are contending for nothing farther, by 

02 argu- 
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arguments .which our firft forefathers Were 
^ unable to ufe themfelves, and againil which 
primitive ignorance rendered them invubie- 
rable. Setting afide every other fbtirce of 
argument for the exigence, and power, and 
wifdom, and goodnefs of God, the material 
creation lies open to our view : the progrels 
of arts and Iciences has brought us ac- 
quainted with many of the moll remarkable 
though lefs obvious properties of matter? 
we are enabled to fee, with a degree of 
cleamefs not vouchfafed to men in the pa- 
triarchal times, the evident proofs of a firft 
intelligent caufe, in the regular formation of 
every fenfible objecft, and its conftant and 
ftrid fubfervience to one grand and benevo- 
lent defign. 

II. We are to confider the working of 
iniracles as one of the means by which the 
faith of mankind at different periods of the 
chui*ch hiftory was to be confirmed. 

It is evident to evety one how vciy dif- 
ferent in this refpeA alfo the dif|mnfations 
of God to mankind have been in different 
ages. To inflance in the cafe of the laft re- 
velation of his win to them : what different 
proofB accompanied its firft promulgation, 

from 



froni thoik ppon wl^ich men are now re-* 
quired to believe in its diyine origin ! Whei^ 
Ckriftianity was firfl pre^hed to mankind,^ 
iigna and' wonders, and fi^pernatural work^ 
ing9 were the arguments which arrefted 
their attention^ and brought them to conlir 
der carefully, and in moft cafes to receive 
gladly, the fublime dodrines of the Goipel, 
This was a method of influencing the feel- 
ings and opinions of men, drcumfianced as 
they were, the moft dired and powerful of 
any which we can coQceive; But at preient^ 
the moft acute and intelligent enquirer has 
a longer and more circuitous path to tread, 
before he can arriye at that full and rational 
convidion, which in th<?ir cafe was iniiapta« 
neouily imparted. He has occaiion for ibme 
degree of intelleftual improvement, much 
good fenfe, a habit of fteady inveiii^tion, 
and the frequent exercife of candour and 
humility. But this tedious procels was 
iaved by the exhibition of ieniible miracles 
to thofe whom Chrill and his Apoilles ad* 
drefled ; and fome well-difpolitioned men at 
this day, who are more th&n half inclined to 
become Christians, might lament the diicon- 
tinuance of what would at once^ perfiaps^ 

o 3 dinipate 
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diffipate all their doubts, and completely 
eftablifh their belief. 

The miracles, which were wrought in 
confirmation of the truth of Chriftianity at 
its firil publication, are juftly conlidered as 
forming its iirongeft claim to divine autho- 
rity. Infidels are well enough aware of this, 
and amongft other means of difcrediting the 
reality of thofe miracles, they urge their to- 
tal non-appearance, not only at prefent, but 
for many ages paft. Their aigument, re- 
duced to a logical form, is, '^ miracles are 

not wrought now, therefore they never 

were wrought ;** a propofit^on, lays a late 
amiable Prelate, in which every reafonable 
man mud be aftonifhed how the premiies 
and concluiion could ever be found to fiand 
together. 

But let us again refort to our general 
principle. Miracles were a neceflary aliment 
to the faith of men in the childhood of the 
ipecies ; they are neceflSury alfo to fupport 
the growth, during infancy, of any new dif- 
penfation from above. When they are no 
longer neceflary, they are withheld, in order 
that the authority of thole already wrought 
may be the more Ifariking and iblemn. For 

God 
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God doeth nothing in vain, nothing fuper* 
fluous : plenteouily as his mercies are Ihed 
abroad through the creation^ and abundantly 
as he ieenis to have fupplied the means of 
animal exiftence and comfort ; yet were it 
given us to make fo minute an inveftigation, 
we ihould find that in no cafe is there any 
real wafte or profufion. With the fame dig- 
nified oBConomy have Almighty wifdom and 
goodnefs difperfed the means of religious 
belief, or of Ipiritual life and growth : thefe 
are varied indeed ; but they are varied in 
exa6t proportion to the charafter and cir-» 
cumfiances of thofe to whom they are pre- 
iented. A proper attention to the different 
circumflances, in which the Church has been 
placed at different periods, would convince 
us that fuch a proportion has at all times 
been mofl flriAly preferved, and that we 
fhould err greatly and dangeroufly, were we 
to characterize the diflributions of the Mofl 
High, in this refpeft, as too lavifh at one 
time, or too fparing at another. 

Whenfoever it fhall fo happen, that the 
foundations upon which our faith is at pre- 
fent founded fhall be demonflrated to be un- 
fouhd ; whenfoever the prefent evidence for 

4 the 
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the troth of Chriilianity ihall wear out, and 
be found infufficient to fatisfy the enquiries 
of the virtuous and intelligent part of man-^ 
kind ; we may then venture to fuppofe, that 
the goodnefs of God will be concerned in 
fupporting, by new helps, a fyftem (b wor** 
thy of himfelf, and fo neceflary to the heft 
interefts of his creatures : but till that period 
ihall arrive, which at prefent appears to be 
placed at an unmeafurable and infinite dif- 
tance, let us not complain that extraordinary 
manifeftations are not vouchfafed to us, as 
often as with impertinent curiofity, or fullea 
incredulity, we Ihall dare to call for them« 

It is needlels to repeat, what has fo often 
been advanced before, that, in communicate 
ing knowledge, the proofs and reafons ihould 
be of a kind commenfurate with the charac- 
ter and faculties of the perfons to whom 
that knowledge is to be communicated. It 
is thus that we deal with children. In all 
elementary treatifes we give them reafons 
and illuftrations fuitable to their advance- 
ment in intellecftual ftrength. But when we 
deal with men, thele min^e attentions are 
no longer neceflary : we pafs over many in- 
termediate: links in the chain of demonftra- 

tion. 
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tion^ becaufe to the advanced fcholar they 
eaiiljand readily fuggeft themfelves. The 
mpft iUuftrious philofopher of modem times, 
when he hegan to unfold the philofophical 
principles of nature, conceived himfelf to be 
addreffing fiich as were grown up to be 
men in geometrical reafoning. He there- 
fore fhortened his demonftration, fupprefled 
many fubordinate helps which mere learners 
wotdd have wanted, and took thofe things 
for granted which experienced geometers 
wcre^ as he thought, fufBciently well quali- 
fied to demonftrate. He was complained of 
on this account, but very unfairly; he wrote 
to men, and not to children : he was not 
compiling an introductory iyftem for the in- 
fiitution of youth ; he claimed the attention 
of icholars, who had made themfelves ac- 
quainted with the ufual operations of nature, 
and the general procefs of mathematical in- 
du<9:ion ; and he omitted nothing which 
they were not fully competent to fupply by 
the careful exercife of their underflanding. 

The nature and attributes of God are ne- 
ver ^rendered more intelligible to us, than 
when he is reprefented to us in a relative 
point of view ; when th^ connedion in 

\vhich 
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which we fiand with our Creator is iUuf- 
trated and exemplified by limilar connec- 
tions^ wUdi iubiift amongft mankind. Thus 
when in our daily prayers we are taught to 
addrefs him as our Father^ .we are at once 
imprefied with the idea of the authority 
which he has over us, on account of the be- 
ing which he has given us, the continued 
protection which we receive from him, and 
our coniequent obligations to love, to ceve«' 
rence, and to ob^ him. Upon the prefent 
occafion we are confidering the Almighty as 
the teacher and inflrudor of mankind ; . and 
the wifdom of his applying to them in dif- 
ferent manners at di^rent periods of their 
intellectual improvement, is to our concep- 
tions ilifficiently vindicated, by .the acknow- 
ledged propriety of a limilar mode of pro- 
ceeding in human inflruClors. 
• If we duly and impartially confider all the 
circumftances of the cafe, we Ihall be con- 
vinced, that the exhibition pf feniible mira- 
cles to fecure the faith of mankind at the 
firft preaching of the Golpel, was incalcula- 
bly more neceffajy than the continuance of 
them would be ufeful to us for the iame 
purpofes. And independent of the confi- 

deration, 
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deration^ that every new revelation of Qod*8 
will, at whatever period and to whatever 
people, mufl neoeffinrily be accompanied by 
miracles ; a teacher who prof^sfies to '' come 
*' from God " m\x&, for the credit of his pre- 
tenficms^ be able to do thofe things '^ which 
" no man can do except God be with him/* 
• But what were the circumftances under 
which the Gofpel was firft preached to man- 
kind ? Were they not fuch as not merely 
to jufHfy, but imperioufly to demand^ the 
vifible interference of Almighty power in 
'* iigns> and wonders^ and mighty deeds ?'* 
Men were authoritatively called upon to ac« 
knowledge as their Saviour and Redeemer a 
man whofe outward appearance and condi- 
tion were every thing that could be un- 
prepofleffing ; deftitute of every advantage 
which birth, and authority, and wealth can 
beftow ; the reputed fon of a carpenter; the 
friend and companion of the poor and illite- 
rate filhermen of Galilea ; a man " defpifed 
" and rejeded'* of his fellow men; who had 
not where to lay his head ; and who clofed 
a life of poverty and afflidtion by a painful 
and ignominious death upon the crofs. Add 
to this, that he promifed not to reward the 
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obedience of fass fol}§fwnfn by the enjoyment 
of earthly p|eafure9> ^, fic^ies, w doBqiiiioiji : 
his rewards Mwre tt)o diAant, as well 9s top 
jpiritoal in their nature^ to have fuooeftfullljr 
awakened the attention of any coqifiderable 
portion of mankinds Yet further ; the doc- 
trines which he taught were foch.as could 
not but be unpalatable to human cpimiptiom 
he demanded of his followers that they 
ihould refirain the gratification, of ienAial 
feelings within narrower limits than 9oy re- 
ligious lawgiver had thought proper t^i pre- 
fcribe t)efore ; that they ihould ea^hit^t. the 
uniform fjra&ice of ielf«-denial» qf hiwnility, 
of foigivetleis^ and apquire h^ts of internal 
as well, as external p«ri^. 3urdy no one, 
who is at all acquainted with the human 
heart, can be ignorant how hard the^ things 
were to be learned, ^iid what ifaroi^ aigu* 
ments were neceflaiy to bring nien to the 
pradice of them. And laftly, the converts 
to Chriflianity had before them the certain 
profpe<9: of encountering every worldly evil 
in coniequence of their profeflion, this lofi 
of ^ends, the malice of enemies, bonds and 
imprifonment, torture and death. Under all 
thefe circumflances, and iiich as by no means 

exiil 
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exift at prefent, how neceffary was it that 
modes of conyidion more fhiking and im^ 
mediate ihould he applied to the earUei^ 
ChrifBans than to us ; how indifpenfable at 
ilich a period were manifeft interpofitions of 
divine power, to fecure men's attachment to 
a religion, which they had every temptation 
to atmndon ! 

•*• All this/* fays the modern opponent of 
ChrifHanity, *' is very well : but ftill why 
" am I required to give my aflent to a reli- 
^ gion fuppoied to be promulgated many 
*' ages ago, and which refts upon the proof 
'* of miracles, to which I have never been a 
" witnefi ? I have no faith in miracles^ 
*' which are prefented to me upon the tefti- 
mony of others ; and with the knowledge 
I have already gained of the uiual order of 
iiature, I am difpofed to confider every re- 
" lated miracle to be as improbable, as the 
** te^mony of man can render it proba- 
'* We." 

This reafbning does not feem to be cor- 
re^My founded : there are many ph2C^nomena 
in phylics, which at their firft difcovery flood 
on no other foundation ; and thefe, as being 
contrary to the then known laws of nature, 

partook 
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partook of the nature of miracles ; and'yet 
to deny them would have been to deny the 
truth* But fhcoeeding experience verified 
them^ and proved their coniiftence with the 
icommon and acknowledged laws of nature. 
Yes-— but at the time they were in a fmikr 
predicament with miracles ; they were ap- 
parent infra(9ions upon the order of naturCi 
juft as miracles are: and the fubfequent 
confirmation of them proved the unfbund- 
nefs of that principle^ upon which men le- 
fuied, their afilent to things difierent from 
their uflial experience, becaufe they iaw 
them not with their own eyes, notwith- 
ilanding the heft and moil reipedable tefti- 
mony to their truth. 

It would lead us into too long a detail, 
were we to particidarize upon this head : a 
very few confiderations would iiiffice to do 
away the prefumption againft the reali^ of 
thofe events, upon which Chrift chiefly retted 
the divinity of his miflion. Whoever be- 
lieves in God, muil allow that omnipotence 
is equal to the working of miracles: 13k, who 
appointed the ufual order of nature, can 
furely make any occafional alteiation in that 
order which he may think fit ; and if he 

think 
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think fit to fend a new revelation of his will 
into the worlds fuch a revelation muA ne- 
oeflanly be accompanied by miracles ; theie 
are the beft evidences of its truth, and the 
proper credentials of his miniiler : that they 
fhould be worked over again in lucceffive 
ages, as often as the fcepticifm of individuals 
ihould require fuch an evidence/ would be 
produAive of no good confequence, as we 
have feen already : and laftly, to fuppofe 
that a fet of men of like feelings and paf- 
fions with ourfelves fhould concur in attefl- 
ing a feries of miraculous events, of the 
truth or falfehood of which their own imme* 
diate ienfes were the judge; that, rather than 
renounce their belief in the truth of them, 
th^ fhould cheerfully embrace the bitterefl 
torments that humanity can be made to fuf- 
fer ; and yet to have been deceived them- 
felves, or aAuated by any defign of de- 
ceiving others, is a circumftance more ex- 
traordinary and more miraculous than any 
that are recorded in the Gofpel hiftory. 

We come in the third place to confider 
the accompHfliment of prophecy as a proof 
of divine revelation, and yet differing in 
point of force with the different circum- 
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lianoes of mankind. But this furniihes toa 
wide and varied a field of inveitigation to be 
juftly comprehended within the limits of the 
prefent Difcourfe ; it will therefore be at- 
tended to in the iucceeding one. 

Before I conclude, however, allow me to 
introduce two reflexions, which may nei- 
ther be unacceptable nor ufelefs to thofe 
whofe attention I particularly folicited at the 
commencement of thefe Lecftures. 

Firft, then, it may be obferved, that the 
diredl proofs of Chriflianity are fuch as may 
not upon all occafions prove conclufive to 
every turn of the human mind.^ It is pof- 
fible that this may fometimes be the cafe : 
but let thofe who fliould be inclined to dif- 
believe the divine origin of Chriftianity at- 
tend to another argument, which ieems not 
to have been often enough oppofed to the 
enemies of the Golpeh Allowing Chrifii- 
anity to be ** a cunningly devifed fable,'* 
how are we to account for its firft propi^- 
tion and fubfequent eftablilhment upon any 
principle, which is in unifon with the com- 
mon and acknowledged principles of human 
feature, and yet denies all fupernatural afiift* 
aoce ? The redudio ad abfurdum is a mode 

of 
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of leafbning to which mathematicians oc- 
caiionally refort, when the direct: method 
caniiot fo well or fo conveniently be ufed : 
it is lefs pleafing, perhaps, than the dire6l 
method, but in the end equally convinc- 
ing. Endeavour then to account for the 
origin and progrefs of Chriflianity, upon 
the ground of its being an imppdure ; and 
if your reafonings are correct, if you vio- 
late in the progrefs of them no well- 
Impwn principle of man's moral nature, you 
will be reduced to the^ neceflity of admit- 
tiqg an evident abfurdity, or of acknow- 
' ledgipg the divine origin of the Chriftiaq 
neligion. 

2. Let us remember that abfolute or de- 
monibrative certainty is but feldom granted 
tp ipan^nd. In the moft momentoi^s con- 
perns of life men are governed by belief tsl- 
ihiQf than by knowledge ; and is it therefore 
^J|: ^U remarkable, that their views in regard 
to another jife fhould be diredled by a fimi- 
l»r principle ? Faith is frequently required 
pf men under the Gofpel regulations, as a 
branch of i^ioral virtue ; becaufe he who ap- 
p<Hntpd thpfe r^ulations, and kpew full well 

p what 
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what was in man, was fufficiently aware, 
that the nature of that aflent which is de- 
manded to the Gofpel truths is lefs invo- 
luntary than many men are apt to imagine ; 
iand that it would be no uncommon inftance 
for men who difliked the duties, to re- 
nounce the dodtrines of Chriftianity. The 
fureft ftep to a firm belief in the promiles 
of Chrift, fuch a belief as Ihall become the 
befi: comforter in affli6lion, and the fureft 
fupport in ficknefs and in death, is to be- 
gin with zealoufly pracftifing the moral du- 
ties which he has enjoined. We have our 
blefled Saviour's declaration exprefs to this 
''point: " If any man will do his will, he 
" Ihall know of the docftrine, whether it be 
*' of God, or whether I fpeak of myfelf." 
And befides, in calculating the evidences on 
either fide, did there remain but enough to 
turn the balance in the flighteft degree, was 
there but the weakeft moral prefumption in 
favour of the truth of Chriftianity, yet even 
then it would become every prudent and 
reflecting perfon, who is well acquainted 
with the nature of its contents, to form and 
fafliion his life agreeably to its diftates ; 

efpecially 
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elpecially too when he is informed, that by 
fo doing he will not, in thele times at leaft, 
lacrifice one jot of temporal convenience or 
comfort. 
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Luke xvi. 31. 

If they will not bear Mofes and the prophets^ neither will 
they be perfuaded though one rofejrom the dead. 

IN all his dealings with his creatures, the 
Almighty has at no time " left himfelf with- 
" out witnefs :" but as to all the moral pre^ 
cepts he has delivered to them, he has an- 
nexed the moft animating motives to obedi- 
ence ; fo in regard to the doctrines commu- 
nicated to them, and to which their affent is 
required, in order to their becoming par- 
takers in the bleffings of revelation, he has 
accompanied thefe with evidences fufficient- 
\y numerous and weighty, to become the 
foundation of their firmeft faith. Men are 
neither required to pra6tife what is impofli- 
ble to their ftrength, or prejudicial to their 
intereft, not to believe what in itfelf is in- 

p 3 credible 
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credible or contradidlory, or unfupported by 
fuch teftimopies as the pofition can well ad- 
mit of, or be fairly faid to require. 

Yet the evidence^ for the truth of Chrifti- 
anity, many and full as we have reafon to 
efteem tUem, have not been fufficient to 
command the aflent of all mankind to 
whom they have been propofed. The Gof- 
pe] was rejected by many to whom it was 
firft preached, notwithftanding the evidence 
of miraculous powers exercifed by its 
preachers ; notwithftanding there was every 
teftimony that the reafon of man could pof- 
fibly require, that the religion came from 
God, and that his arm was uplifted in its 
defence and advancement. And in our own 
times, it would not be difficult to point out 
roany who are diftatisfted with the claims of 
Chriflianity to divine origin, and refufe to 
admit them upon the ground of infufficieftt 
evidence. It is, however, of no fmall im- 
portance to confider, that the number of 
thofe who have rejected the Gofpel, after 
paying any fort of attention to the evidence 
which the Almighty has given in its favour, 
is extremely fmall, and fhrinks into niothing, 
when compared with thait hoft of believers 

upon 
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upon principle and examination ; who havfe 
carefully weighed in the balance of found 
reafon both the arguments urged in favour ' 
of Chriftianity, and the objedions ufually 
brought againft its truth; who have been 
entirely divefted of any interefted confidera- 
tions^ which might make them unduly par- 
tial to either fide of the queftion ; and who, 
after a laborious and patient inveftigation of 
every thing connected with the fubje6i:, have 
embraced the crofs of Chrift, as the fafeft 
anchor of their hopes, and the fureft pledge 
of their immortality. As for the many who 
have rejeded the Golpel, without fubjedling 
its claims to fuch an examination, their de- 
fe6lion makes nothing againft the merits of 
our caufe : whether they were blinded by 
prejudice, milled by paffion, or feduced by 
the love of Angularity, (and thefe are the 
moft ufual fources of infidelity,) it matters 
not ; the evidences of the divine origin of 
Chriftianity are precifely where they were, 
and have loft nothing of their weight, be- 
caule they have been pronounced defedive 
by men who never carefully eftimated their 
ftrength. 

It is the conunon complaint amongft mo- 

p 4 dern 
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dern infidels, that they are required to l)e- 
lieve in Chriftianity upon evidence (b much 
weaker, in their eftimation, than that which, 
they are told, accompanied its firft publi- 
cation, and earlier progrefs. You tell us, 
fay they, that when the Gofpel was firft 
preached to the world, its preachers per- 
formed many lupernatural works, to which 
they appealed as proofs of their divine mif- 
fion : Ihew us the fame works now, and wfe 
will believe ; but do not require us to afi^ent 
to its truth purely upon the ground of mira- 
cles, faid to have been worked in its behalf 
a great many ages ago, and in a very difiant 
country. 

" Now this objeftion we endeavoured to 
obviate in the preceding Difcourfe, by ob- 
lerving, that the Almighty, in this relpeift, 
has flridly conformed to that rule of order 
and proportion, which he appears to have 
propofed to himfelf in the whole of his coih- 
munications with mankind. At the firft 
preaching of the Gofpel, when the difciples 
of Chrift, in confequence of their profef- 
fion, were called upon to brave the greateft 
worldly dangers, and to endure the very ex- 
tremity of worldly fuiFering, a d^ree of evi- 
dence 
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dence the inofl: immediate and dire6l, the 
mofft fevel to their comprehenfions, the leaft 
liable to be miftaken, was neceflaiy to fup- 
port them under perfecutions, and enable 
them to overcome the commoneft and moft 
imperious feelings of human nature; and 
this was fupplied by miracles, which at once 
removed their doubts, and confirmed their 
refblutions. But when thofe worldly evils 
no longer threatened the Chriftian profeflbr, 
it would have been fuperfluous to continue 
the evidence of miracles ; they were now 
up longer neceflary ; " the word of God 
" grew mightily, and increafed," independent 
of their help ; the well-authenticated narra- 
tion of thofe miracles, which were requifite 
to follCT the Gofpel in its infancy, was found 
abundantly adequate to the purpdfe of ad- 
vancing its maturer growth. And it is wor- 
thy of remark, and, confidering the vaft im- 
portance of a belief in ChrifHanity to our 
cverlafling interefls, it is a circumftance 
which demands our warmefl gratitude, that 
Almighty Providence Ihould have fo well 
fecured the evidence refulting from the mi- 
racles wrought by Chrifl: and his Apoftles, 
that it ihould fer\'^e for the conviAion of the 

ferious 
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ferious and candid enquirer in after-ages: 
that he (hould have fo conne6led the differ- 
ent circumflances, which muft neceflarily be 
taken into the account when the queftion of 
the truth of Chriftianitj is fully inveftigated, 
that we cannot difbelieve the miraculous 
events recorded in the Gofpel hillory, with- 
out admitting contradi6lions which can ne- 
ver be reconciled, and railing difficulties 
which can never be adjufted. If we fuppofe, 
that Chriftianity, fo hoftile as it certainly 
was to the particular prejudices of the peo- 
ple among whom it was firft preached, as 
well as to the moft darling corruptions of 
men's nature in general, and fo deftitute of 
all human aid and ailiilance, as we know it 
to have been, could have made fuch a pro- 
grefs in the world, without the divine inter- 
ference exhibited in fome way or other, we 
certainly fliall give our affent to a pofition 
full as contradiAory and impoffible, as that 
the Almighty did really interpofe, by figns 
and wonders, to fancftion a fyftem of reli- 
gion fo worthy of himfelf, and fo neceflary 
to the happinefs of his creatures. 

A miracle wrought in atteftation of the 
truth of any religious pofition, is the Ihorteft 

and 
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and moil dire6l mode of demonftration that 
can be adopted : it was therefore admirably 
well adapted to the charader and condition 
of the Apoftles, who had neither the leifure, 
nor the opportunities, nor the qualifications, 
which we poflefs, of coUecfting the divine 
origin of the Golpel from other and lefs ob- 
vious fources. 

But it may well be queftioned, whether 
the Chriftian enquirer at the prefent day, 
with the many intelledlual advantages over 
the Apoftles, which the advanced growth of 
the human underftanding, the progrefs of 
fcience, the more careful exercife of the rea- 
ibning faculties, and, above all, the more 
thorough knowledge of the governing fprings 
of human condu6l, derived from a longer 
experience of human nature, have conlpired 
to give him, whether fuch an one rifes from 
the candid examination of the fubje6l, with 
a degree of conviction lefs intenfe (if indeed 
conviction can be faid to admit of degrees) 
than that which penetrated their hearts when 
they beheld Lazarus reftored to life, or em- 
braced their beloved Mailer again after ^is 
crucifixion. 

But granting, what I conceive we are un- 
der 
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der no fort of neceffity of doing, that theft 
circumftances did not compenlate for the 
want of miracles wrought before our eyes, 
and that, in confequence of that want, our 
faith in Chrift {hould feem to reft upon a 
lefs firm foundation ; yet be it remarked, 
that we have another mode of evidence held 
out to us, VIZ. accompliflied and accomplilh- 
ing prophecy : evidence equally ftrong with 
that of miracles, but which requires, per- 
haps, a greater (hare of intelleftual acute- 
nefs, and a more extenfive and abftra<9:ed 
application of the powers of the underfland- 
ing, to make a fair and adequate eftimate of 
its merits ; and therefore, agreeably to the 
uniformity of the divine proceedings with 
man, it is in a more efpecial manner ap- 
pointed as the ground-work of our faith in 
thefe days, when we are fo much better able 
to examine its claims, than at any previous 
aera of the church hiftory, from the creation 
to the prefent time. 

That the accomplilhment of prophecy 
ferved to enliven the faith of the Church, 
both under the Patriarchal, the Mofaic, and 
the earlier part of the Chriftian dilpenfa- 
tions, is evident enough ; but this tx)uld be 

only 
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mily in an inferiof: and fubordinate degree; 
Senfiible appearances of the Deity in the for- 
mer inftance^ and miracles in the two ktter^ 
were the principal, and, perhaps, the only 
efie<9:ual motives to belief. During the two 
firft periods, the evidence arifing from ac* 
compliibed prophecy was but Iparingly ad* 
minjilered. Many prophecies were indeed 
delivered, but the accomplilhment of them 
was neleirved for more diilant times. And 
tl»e longer the world lails, the more full and 
convincing will the argument drawn from 
tbjjs fource become, uqtil *' the glory of the 
" Ix>rd ihall be fully revealed, and all flelh 
" dudl fee together" the wifdom, the power, 
and the goodnefs of Him, who firli created, 
who continually maintaineth, and who will 
$naUy perfeA all things. 

The argument derived from prophecy 
muft therefore have wanted, during the ear- 
lier ages of the world, the greater part of 
that ftrength and conclufivenefs, which we 
juftly afcribe to it at prefent. It could not 
be otherwile : for whatever prophecies were 
accomplLQied within that period, they were 
necefiarily o£ a local and limited nature ; a 
long courfe of ages <:ould not have that air 

of 
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which tii^e may ifarengthen, but cannot im- 
pair. 

It is obvious to eveiy one who examines 
the hiftory of God's proceeding with im 
creatures^ that the means which he at any 
time ufes for the execution of his all-wife 
and moil merciful purpofes are neither mor& 
numerous^ nor more effeAive, than juft to 
produce the effe6l for which they were de- 
iigned. And therefore miracles which ar^ 
the beil^ and^ according to our perceptions^ 
the only means of efred:ing a great and iiid- 
den revolution in the fentiments Apcl con* 
du6t: q{ mankind^ are never reforted to but 
upon pccafions which fully jufHfy thpir nfe, 
and demand their inflrumentality. Tp do 
otherwiie were, in the co^rf^ but nervous 
language of Warburton, " to mfJcq 4q un- 
*^ neceifary wafte of mir^cles^ better c^lci)- 
*' lafeed to confound our notions of the order 
^^ of nature, than to evince the Lord and 
^^ Ruler of it in the control of its ufuaj 
*' courfe." Miracles, by being continiially 
repeated, would in time ceafe to be fuch i 
they would lofe all their force, together with 
their jQirprize and novelty ; nor wpuid they 

leave any iq^re lively or inpre l^^ipg jni- 
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preffions upon us, than iuch as may be kept 
up by thofe ilanding records and vifible me- 
morials^ which now evidence to us the reality 
of their having been once wrought in behalf 
of Chriftianity. 

We obferved before, that miracles were 
not exhibited as the means of influencing 
the condudl of men, until a fufBcient time 
had elapfed from the creation of the world, 
to bring them acquainted with the common - 
courfe of nature, and the ordinary progrefs 
of the phyfical powers, in order that every 
.pccafional interpofition of divine power 
ihould be more clearly underftood as fuch, 
and have its due and genuine influence upoii 
the feelings and aftions of thofe who were 
called upon to witnefs it. 

The age of miracles may be laid to com- 
mence with the miflion of Mofes. iThen 
they were peculiarly neceflary to dffe6l the 
deliverance of the Ifraelites. The prophecy, 
that they fliould at a certain time be deli- 
vered from the hands of their imperious 
talkmafl:ers, would have been no argument 
to induce Pharaoh to releafe them, fince 
even fome of the mofl: afl:onifliing difplayif 
of divine power were hardly fuificient fot 

Q this 
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this purpofc. It is obvious how neceffary 
miracles were to fupport the faith of the If- 
raelites^ and to preferve them in their allegi- 
ance to God during their pilgrimage in the 
wildernefs, and for ages afterwards, whilft 
this other Ipecies of evidenqe, prophecy, was 
accumulating, upon which the faith of the 
Church was finally to reft. Miracles and 
fenlible appearances of the Deity became 
gradually lefs frequent, from the final fettle* 
ment of the government of the Jewifh ha- 
tion, to the Babylonifh captivity* After this 
latter period, miracles and prophecies entire- 
ly ceafed for fome hundred years previous 
to the coming of Chrift ; no doubt, as it has 
been often remarked, to give greater force 
and fplendour to his coming and million. 
And it is worthy of obfervation alfo, that 
during the time of this ceflation they were 
not neceflary, as before, to preferve the peo* 
pie from falling into idolatry ; for of that 
propenfity they feem to have been entirely 
ijured, arid we hear of no relapfe after their 
yeturu from that captivity. 

The fulfilment of prophecy, thei^fore, 
feems to be the eyidence peculiarly adapted 
and addrefied to us on, whom the ends of the 

world 
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world are come ; who are much better able 
to appreciate the value of this evidence, add 
have a much larger mafs of it fubjeded to 
our examination. Frefli miracles are not to 
be expecfted, unlefs the Almighty Ihould 
vouchfafe a new revelation of his will to 
mankind^ which we have no reafon ta look 
for, or not till the final confummation of all 
things. It is worthy of remark too, that 
fenfible appearances of the Deity, as well a& 
miraclQ3> are, when compared with pro- 
phecy, a kind of evidence better adapted to 
the condition and feelings of a grofs, and il- 
literate, and fenfual people. They are evi- 
dences which come immediately home to 
their fenfes, and bring with them inftant 
and decifive convidlion. To appreciate them 
no previous knowledge is required, except 
what every man will readily acquire from 
his own obfervation and that of his ancef- 
tors, with relped to the ufual courfe of na- 
ture. No extenfive acquaintance with the 
hiftory of mankind is neceflary towards 
making a due eftimate of thdr force ; they 
require rather the exercife of the ferifes, than 
that of the intellectual faculties. 

But then how very dijferent is the cvi-* 

q2 dence 
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dence arifing from prophecy in all thefe par- 
ticulars, and how much better adapted to 
an age of fcience and literature ; when men 
are much better qualified to afcertain its 
true meaning, and to remark its correA ac- 
complifhment ! The impreflion made by a 
narration of pall miracles, however well au- 
thenticated, would probably be much di- 
minifbed in a courfe of ages, and at laft 
might be entirely effaced, was it not corro- 
borated by the additional evidence of ac- 
compliflied prophecy. IBut when we fee 
that, among all the changes and revolutions 
of the world, things are either in that flate 
in which prophecy declares they Ihall be, 
or that they are gradually advancing towards 
fuch a flate, this forms a moil convincing 
evidence of revelation, which they who 
lived in the miraculous times could not pof- 
fibly have; neither was it neceflary that 
they fhould, whilft they poflefied another 
fpecies of evidence, more direct and imme- 
diate, and better fuited to their obtuie per- 
ceptions and their contraded knowledge of 
the hiftory of the world. 

In confidering the argument for the truth 
of Chriitiam^, which is dfiduccd from the 

accom- 
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accomplifhment of the prophecies contained 
in the Old and New Teftaments, a vail va- 
riety of objeAs prefent themlelves, each of 
which, fingly confidered, is deferving of our 
attention, as a ftrong and irrefragable proof 
of the divine origin of thofe writings in 
which they are contained : but it is impoffi- 
ble to pay a particular attention to every 
one, or even the principal part of them ; we 
Ihall only felecft a few of the more ftriking 
and prominent, fuch as peculiarly demand 
our attention, from being illuftrative of the 
principle upon which we have hitherto pro- 
ceeded, viz. that as the divine government 
varies in other relpedls with the varying cir- 
cumflances of his creatures ; fo, with regard 
to the evidences upon which he willed their 
faith in him at different periods to be found- 
ed, a proportionate difference is obfervable. 
But this diverfity is ftri6tly reconcileable 
with the uniformity of his wifdom and 
goodneis, and furnilhes a frefh fubjedl for 
our admiration and our gratitude. 

To every one who duly confiders the na- 
ture of the Chriftian religion, and its dole / 
and neceffary conne6tion with man's befl 
hopes and trueii: interefte, it will appear to 

Q 3 be 
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be of the utmoft importance that the evi- 
dences of its truth fhould erer continue to 
enfure the convidion of the candid and ra* 
tional part of mankind ; and that as it ieemed 
expedient to Almighty wifdom to diicon- 
tinue the evidences which w^erc neceflaiy 
for its fupport at its firfl promulgation^ he 
ihould have opened a new fource of convic- 
tion, acceffible to the devout enquirer in dif- 
tant ages, and calculated to extinguifh every 
. uneafy doubt and fcruple which ihould arife 
to weaken his belief, and fap the foundation 
of his dearefl hopes. 

The firft prophecy which forces itl^f 
upon our notice, one of the firft regarding 
the time of its deUvery, and perhaps the 
moft remarkable in point of literal accom- 
pliihment, is that well-known depunciatioo 
made to the Jews, by the miniftry of Moies, 
in the twenty-eighth chapter of the Book of 
Deuteronomy- Their infpired lawgiver had 
now fully made known to them all the vnll 
of their God concerning them ; he had ex- 
plained their feveral duties to them with a 
d^ree of ftudious minutenefe, which might 
ieem fomewhat umiecefiary to us at (iiis 
day, did wc not carefully bear in mind the 

condition 
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condition and neceflities of mankind at that 
early period > and the peculiar chata6ler of 
that remarkable people to whom thej were 
delivered. And at laft, as a folemn and moft 
affecting lanftion of the laws he had given 
them, he defcribes at length both the confe- 
quences of their obedience and their difobe- 
dience ; the rewards annexed to the one, 
and the punifhments confequent to the 
other ; and we need only open the page of 
hiftory, or take but a very curfory view of 
the prefent condition of the defcendants of 
Abraham, to be convinced how minutely 
and exactly every part of the remarkable 
prediAion has been fulfilled. 

After delivering particular inftruAions re- 
lative to political and religious duties, and 
&dng the particular rewards and punifh- 
ments which were beft calculated to fecure 
public order and domeftic happinefe, the 
Jewilh lawgiver pronounces in the liioft ex- 
plicit terms to the Ifraelites, that peace, 
prolperity, and abundance Ihould be the 
certain national rewards of their piety and 
oBfervance of the divine commands ; and 
that mifery and war, attended with every 
puUic calad&ity and private alfii^ion, ihould 
i Q 4 be 
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be the certain national confequence of their 
difobedience. Predictions in general, as has 
been well obierved^ do not include fuch an 
alternative, fince they have commonly a 
view to one fixed train of events, and no 
other. But we here find a twofold condi- 
tion propofed, and the event was to be de- 
termined by the manner in which the If- 
laeUtes Ihould ad ; a circumftance peculiar 
to the laws of Moies, Other lawgivers had 
a view only to the immediate puniihment of 
any individual fubje6t : the Hebrew l^iila* 
tor goes much further ; his declarations are 
extended to the future fortunes of his peo- 
ple in their collective and national capacity. 
He marks out the precife mode in which 
they were to be happy or miierable, and the 
particular circumfiances in which they were 
to be involved in the courfe of a long feries 
of ages. No legiflator who was not infpired 
could pofiibly have anticipated a hiftory fo 
fingular, and yet fo faithful and minutely 
accurate. 

In confidering this remarkable predicSlion, 
and eftimating the weight which the corred 
fulfilment of it gives to the truth of revela- 
tion, it is of importance to remark, that 

there 
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there are no drcumftances which can in- 
cline us to helieve that Moles fpake not as 
one inlpired, but from a fuperior knowledge 
of the human characfter, a greater experience 
of the fources of national exaltation or dif- 
grace, and of the ufual and uniform ten- 
dency of modes of human condud:. For, 
firft, this is a greater degree of knowledge 
and information than could have been pof- 
iefled by any uninfpired individual at that 
early period of human hiftory, when the 
Hock of political knowledge furnifhed by 
experience muft have been extremely fmall ; 
nor with all the experience with which the 
accumulated hiftory of ages has furnifhed 
^ the moft (agacious enquirer into human na- 
ture in thefe latter days, would he have de- 
fcribed the future confequences of national 
condud: in other than very general terms, nor 
could his defcriptions poffibly hold good be- 
yond a very limited period. And again, the 
experience of the fates and fortunes of other 
nations could have done nothing towards ena- 
bling him to foretel the future deftiny of his 
own. For no nation was fo peculiarly cir- 
cumftanced, none fo diftinguiflied from the 
reft of mankind by remarkable laws, cuf- 

toms. 
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toms^ and charadler. The concluiion^ theie^ 
fore, is obvious, that at the time when Ma- 
les Uved^ he could not have had the exampje 
of any other nation before his eyes, whole 
viciffitudes of fortune furniflied any ground 
for the conditions which he proposed to his 
countrymen. The uncommon fate of an 
uncommon nation is pronounced at a dif- 
tance of time, when no reach of human 
foreiight, no calculation of human chances, 
could poflibly extend to the iucceffive and 
diflant parts of their hiftory. 

It would lead us into too prolix a detail 
at prefent to examine every part of this 
moft wonderful prophetic declaration, and to 
point out how exadly each has been veri- 
fied in the event. Suffice it to obferve, that 
the promifes of national prolperity and peace 
were uniformly awarded to them as Jong as 
they continued ftedfaft in the fervice of their 
Almighty Sovereign, and that they were 
duly made to tafte of the punifhments de- 
nounced againil their difobedience. And 
this information we have from a fucceffioa 
of Jewilh writers, who mention the faAs 
with the moft undefigning fimplidty, and 
without any ibrt of marked and ftudied re- 
ference 
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fcrenoe to the declaration of the prophecy 
itfelf. But there are one or two circum- 
flances in the predi6ted condition of Judara 
and her children, which deferve an efpecial 
notice, both on account of their iingulari- 
ty, and the utter impoffibility of their be- 
ing defcried by any but the eye of Om- 
nilcience, and becaufe the fulfilment of this 
part of the prophecy is yet frelh and ob- 
vious, and continually offers itfelf to our ob- 
fervation. 

** And if ye will not hearken unto me, 
" then will I punifh you feven times more 
•* for your fins ; your land (hall not yield 
*' her increafe, neither fhall the trees of the 
•* land yield their fruits. And I will bring 
" the land into defolation, and your enemies 
*' which dwell therein fhall be afioniihed at 
it: and your land Ihall be defolate, and 
your cities wafte.'* Such was the awful 
declaration of the Prophet ; and fuch has 
been the flate of the holy land ever fince the 
judgments of God have fallen upon the Jews 
in confequence of their manifold and conti- 
nued tranfgreffions. After their expulfion 
by the Romans, it was left a prey to negledt 
and barrennefs. During the crufades, it wa& 
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perpetually ravaged by contending armies; 
and fince it has been a province of the Turk- 
iih empire, it has exhibited the fame fcene 
of defolation. The face of the country, once 
fo populous and flourifhing, has for many 
ages preiented nothing but mean villages, 
thinly inhabited, ruins of ancient buildings, 
fields uncultivated, naked hills and barren 
rocks. Every traveller, in Ihort, that has 
vifited the land of Judasa in modem times, 
fpeaks of it as evidently labouring under the 
heavy curfe and fevere judgment of a juftly 
offended Deity. 

Again, it was foretold of the Jews, that if 
they rebelled againft the commandments of 
their God, and it was fore(een that they 
would do fo, that they ihodld be driven 
from out their own land, and be icattered 
among all people, from one end of the earth 
even unto the other ; but that they ihould 
itill be kept di{lin6l from all nations, and be 
a proverb and a bye-word among every na- 
tion in which they Ihould be found. How 
precifely this part of the Jewifli lawgiver's 
predi6tion has been fulfilled, is evident to 
every one, who confiders how widely this 
remarkable people has been diiperied in al- 

moil 
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moft every part of the habitable globe ; that 
in every place where they are fettled, they 
continue unmixed with the people around 
them ; and that the name of a Jew is to this 
day a term of reproach and infamy, imply- 
ing the exercife of fome of the meaneft and 
vileft propenfities of man's corrupt nature. 

A late noble writer, who was never liip- 
pofed to have any particular attachment to 
the caufe of Chriftianity, was yet induced in 
a ferious converfation to declare, that the 
prefent ftate of the Jews furnifhed an argu- 
ment for the truth of revelation, not ealily 
evaded by any fophiilry, nor overcome by 
any reafoning : that it was a circumfiance 
too remarkable to be afcribed to chance, or 
the operation of mere human means, and 
that therefore the finger of God was, in all 
probability, concerned in its produ6kion. 
Had Mofes delivered this declaration of the 
future fortunes of his people as an unin- 
^ired man, and merely from a fuperior 
knowledge of the human chara6l:er, arid a 
more complete experience of the ufual courfe 
of the moral world, he would never have 
thought of circumftances in the puniihment 
of the Jpws fo extraordinary and unparal- 

Ided. 
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leled. He might naturally have imagined, 
that their difobedience and wickednefs would 
eventually be the means of delivering them 
into the hands of their enemies ; but it 
would not be equally natural for him to 
fuppofe, that they Ihould be utterly expelled 
from their native country, or that their land 
Ihould be rendered barren and defolate for 
their wickednefs, or that they fhould be conti- 
nued a feparate people, and not, as is the nioft 
ufual fate of conquered nations, be blended in 
time with their conquerors. Thefe circum- 
ilances give to the prophecy of Mofes a very 
peculiar and diftinguifliing caft, and the 
complete fulfilment of it in thefe particulars 
is an evidence of divine interpofition, which 
every day gathers frefli ftrength, and fhines 
with increafing Iplendor. 

The whole hiftory of the Jews, from the 
call of their great progenitor down to the 
prefent time, is full of wonders, and pre- 
fents us with a feries of events unparalleled 
in the annals of mankind. Numerous as 
they afterwards proved to be, we fee them 
raifed up from a man, who, in the Scripture 
language, " was as good as dead;** who, 
together with his wife, had arrived at a pe- 
riod 
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riod when no iflue .could be expe&ed from 
them^ according to the nfual operations of 
nature. We fee them undergoing a long 
and moft grievous captivity in Egypt, yet 
kept apart as a peculiar people, and after- 
wards emerging from it with increafed 
numbers and ftrength — ^kept for a continu- 
ance of years wandering in a defart, whilft 
the divine purpofes refpeAing their future 
deffimation were gradually advancing to ma- 
turity. We fee them continually environed 
with dangers, which threatened their very 
national exiftence, and yet as often delivered 
by means which fall not within the ordinary 
compafs of human obfervation. After a long 
and ievere oppofition from the nations 
around them, after a fplendid courfe of vic- 
tories which are juftly referable to more 
than human exertions, we fee them exalted 
•to a VBlry high degree of national glory and 
preeminence ; yet not long after their glory 
begins to fade, they are ftript of their ho- 
nours, they are trodden under foot of their 
^lemies, and carried away captive into a 
grange land. Still, however, they are pre- 
ferred : though their civil poUty be'^broken 
in pieces, they fubfifl as a diflind people, 

and 
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and afla* a time^ under the guidimoe of thdr | ^ 
Almighty Sovereign, are reftored to their 
native land, and the free and undifturbed ex- 
ercife of their religious ufages. At length, 
when the fulnefs of their iniquities ieemed 
to demand fuch a tremendous exerciie of 
divine vengeance, we behold them over- 
whelmed in one general and fweeping de- 
ifau6tion, their city laid wafte, their temple, 
the general bond of union to every Ifraelite, 
rafed to the ground, and themfelves banifhed 
for ever, as it ihould feem, from their native 
foil. Yet even under thefe circumftances, 
which in ordinary cafes would have contri- 
buted, in a great meafure, to blot out their 
remembrance as a people, we fee them fHli 
diftinguiihed by that peculiarity of fortune 
which had been attached to the whole of 
their previous hiftory ; although '* fiftedas 
'* it were with a fieve*' amongft all the na- 
tions of the earth, they continue feparate 
from, and unmixed with, any of them; and, 
in fpite of the many oppreffions and perfe- 
cutions they have at times been made to un- 
dergo, as numerous, as rich, and as flouriih- 
ihg a people, as in the times of their greatefi 
national iplendor. Nor is this all. The 

dealings 
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dealings of the Almighty with them as a 
peculiar people are not at an end. To what 
putpofe can we conceive them thus wonder- 
fully preferved, but to become the fubjedts 
of another and more important revolution, 
than any which has hitherto affe6led them ? 
Our defcendants, perhaps of no very remote 
date^ may witnefs the time, when that cup 
of bittemeft, of which they have fo largely 
been made to drink, ihall pafs away from 
them, when the Lord, mindful of the righte- 
oufnefs of faithful Abraham, and of the oath 
which he fware unto Ifaac, fhall again re- 
ceive their defcendants to his favour— ^when 
their long lofl Canaan fhall be reflored ta 
them — when Jerufalem fhall agaiii be built 
as a city which is at unity in itfelf — ^wheii 
Zion fhall once more become " the joy of 
" the whole earth,'' and the centre fironn 
whence new and continued flreams of di- 
vine majefty and mercy fhaU flow to the ut- 
termofl parts of the world. 

But, without anticipating events, the full 
developement of which refls in. the good 
pleafure of the Mofl High, we may obferve, 
once for all, that the principal circumfiances 
in the Jewifh Hiflory, with which we are al* 
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ready acqvainted> are of fo very iihgular a cad 
and character ; they lie fo wide of the ordi- 
nary courfe of humaii calculation^ and have 
fo little in common with the fates and fortune 
of all other nations^ that^ to give a fatisfac^ 
tory account of them, we not only may rea- 
fonably, but muft neceflarily have recourfe 
to the dire6l interference of God : no other 
folution can for a moment be admitted : we 
are cotiftrained to apply generally the lan- 
guage of the Pfalmift on a fubjedk of parti- 
cular import : " This is the Lord's doings 
" and it is marvellous in our eyes/' 

There are alfo many other predictions 
contained in the Scriptures, which are par- 
ticularly deferving of our attention, inafmuch 
as the accomplifhment of them is not only 
tQ be gathered from hiftory, but lies open to 
our daily inlpe<Stion ; and thus the evidence 
hence refulting gathers ilrength, inftead of 
being weakened, by the lapfe of ages. Of 
this kind is the prophecy concerning lihmael 
and his defcendants, one of the moft extra- 
ordinary of any which we meet with in the 
Old Teftament. By way of reparation for 
the heritage which he had loft by the Wirth 
ofliaac, God gave him.the wildlernefs into 
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which his mother had fled with him, in 
which he was to ereft a kingdom under the 
moft improbable circumllances that can well 
be imagined. " His hand was to be againft 
every man, and fevery rtian's hand againft 
him. By his fword he was to live, and to 
** pitch his tent in the face of his brethren/* 
Never (fays a modern traveller) has pro- 
phecy been fo completely fulfilled. The 
power of the Arab defcendants of lihmael 
^' fubfifted from the earlieft ages : it was ve- 
^^ rifled before the time of Mofcs ; in the 

ft 

*' time of David and Solomon : it fubflfl:ed 
in the time of Alexander, and in that 
of Auguftus Caefar : it fubfifl:ed in the time 
'^ of Juflinian ; all very diflant and uncon- 
nedled periods ; and I, appeal to the evi- 
dence of mankind, without apparent fup-- 
port and neceflity, but what it has derived 
from God's promife only, if it is not in 
full vigour at this prefent day.'* This pro- 
phecy therefore is of itfelf a fufficient proof, 
without any other, of the divine authority 
of the Scriptures. 

Again : the Almighty is introduced by the 
Prophet Ezekiel making this awful declara- 
tion refpeding Egypt : '' I will bring again 
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the captivity of Egypt, and they Ihall be 
there a bale kingdom ; it ihall be the bafeii: 
ofkir^doms; neither ihall it exalt itielf any 
'" more above the nations ; for I will di- 
'* miniih them, that they ihall no more rule 
** over the nations." Now, of the complete 
accompliihment of this predidlion we have 
the feilimony of the moil authentic hiilory, 
and the evidence of every one who is at all 
acquainted with the condition of that once 
mighty nation, at the preient day. Even 
infidels themielves have been ilruck with the 
lamentable reverfe of fortune, which has 
been attached to the country of Egypt, for 
nearly three thouiand years, and is yet its 
appointed portion. 

Where are the great and flouriihing cities 
of Babylon and of Tyre ? Preciiely in that 
very fituation in which it was declared they 
ihould be, fo many ages ago by the inipired 
Prophets : the one a dreary and defolate wil- 
demefs, the habitation of ho whng beaib and 
noxious reptiles; and the other a rock for 
fiihers to dry their nets upon. Surely when 
we confider theie things,>when we examine 
the ancient prophecies of the ancient Scrip- 
jtures, and remark their exad fulfilment at 

the 
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the prefent day, we dafe not complain that 
the evidences of revelation are infufficient, 
and that we need the operation of miracles 
to awaken our faith and to animate our 
hopes. 

Laftly, for it would be endlefs to particu- 
larize the argument from accompliflied pro- 
phecy, which is prefented to us in thefe lat- 
ter days, inftead of the fenfible miracles 
which fupported the faith of the Church in 
the earlier ages of its exiftence, let us remark 
the promife which Chrift has given of per- 
petual defence and protedlion to his Church. 
He has declared that the gates of hell Ihall 
not prevail againfl: it, and that he will be 
with his faithful followers unto the end 
of the world. As far as reaches to us, 
this promife of our blefled Redeemer has 
been entirely fulfilled. It is true, that the 
tune to which he has extended his promife 
of protection is yet at an indefinite dilbince^ 
but the argument therefore lofes veiy Uttlc 
of its weight and force. We can hardly 
conceive any more formidable difficulties to 
prefent themfelves in the w^y of Chriftian- 
Ity, than thofe which it has already encoun- 

rS tered 
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tercd and overcome. It has triumpHfed ovct 
the prejudices of the Jewifh rulers, the pride 
of the Greek philofophers, and the cruelty 
of the Roman emperors. It has furvived 
the fanguinary attacks of ten perfecutions, 
unequalled in the refinements of barbarity 
by any other events in the hiftory of man* 
kind. It has vi6lorioully withftood the cor- 
ruption both of the Roman and the Mo- 
hammedan Antichrifbs : and what is more 
than all, it has efcaped the hidden fnares, 
and fubtle devices of modern Fhilofophifts, 
whofe endeavours to eradicate men's . be- 
lief in Chriftianity have been unwearied, 
and yet condudled in a way the moft likely, 
according to human views, to enfure fiic- 
cefe. Tet all have failed. The Church of 
Ghrift is founded upon a rock, againfl: which 
the iiorms and tempells of worldly oppo- 
fitioB muft beat in vain. The very means, 
which the adveriaries of Chriftianity have 
made ufe of in order to her overthrow, 
have contributed eventually to render her 
more fettled and iecure : and it may be 
that the Almighty has permitted the attacks 
of vain ajad y/ncktd vi^Ga againft tiie reli- 

^on 
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gion which his beloved Son died to efta- 
blifh, that the Church might have an addi- 
tional confirmation to her faith^ in witneffing 
their complete overthrow. 
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Heb. xii. 25. 

See thai ye refufe not him that fpealetb : for if tbejf 
efeafed not, who refufed htm that /pake on £artb, mueh 
morefball not we efcape, if we refufe bim tbatfpeaietb 
from beaven. 

The Iplendour and beauty of the works of 
God^ as exhibited in the vifible creation, are 
the fubjeA of admiration and praife to the 
moft carelefs and iliperficial obferver; it 
needs but the exercife of his ordinary fenies 
and feelings to make him join in the pious^ 
exclamation of the Pfalmift, " O Lord, hovir 
" glorious are thy works !" But on giving 
them a more minute and particular atten* 
tion, we Ihall difcover in the greater part, 
if not in all of them, moft evident traces of 
uniform fubferviency to one great and be- 
nevolent purpoie. . . Infinitely diverfified as 
Ithe iieveral parts of nature appear to be, yet 

they 
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they all harmonize to the lame point, the 
general advantage of the whole. Various as 
are the modes of working which the Al- 
mighty has adopted, yet they are all fitted 
for the produdlipn 'of good, and, by being 
varied, for the produdlion of the greater good. 
But (as we have taken occafion to obferve 
before) though it would be highly reafon- 
able to expe6l the fame uniform wifdom and 
goodnefs to fhine out in the various methods 
by which God governs the moral world, as 
well as the natural ; and though the pious 
believer entertains no doubt at all, but that 
fuchis really the cafe ; yet this is a triitli Ie& 
obvious to our perceptions,, and ^f which 
the proofs are apparehtily \eCs miciieroiis 
and ftriking* We have mrf:, neither can we 
have in this life, underftanding and kfiow- 
]edge fufficient to enable us to t^e in the 
whole ^f the vail fehemc of God's ^moisA 
government, and to remark in every lYiinate 
inftance of its exercife a beneficid de1^)l ; 
and to obferve it, however varyitig in itrf 
forms at difierent periods, with the ^tarying 
circumftances of human condition, yet bteaaf- 
ing a fixed and iledfiuft afpeA towavd^lte 
acoompUOimftitf of tbode igrad6i|i» ftumi^ 

of 
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of Omnipotence which were planned before 
the beginning of the world* Such a tran*- 
icendant degree of knowledge will in all pro- 
bability form a portion of the enjoyments of 
the blefled in heaven ; and is therefore moll 
properly referved for our entrance into that 
ftate, when this mortal fhall put on immor- 
tality, when the veil of corruption fhall be 
taken away from our eyes, and all the hid- 
den things of God, at leaft fuch as relate to 
ourfelves, Ihall be fully and clearly made 
known to us. 

Seeing therefore that a perfect view of the 
connection fubfifling between every part of 
God's proceedings with his dreatures, and 
' their improvement and final happinefs, is 
withheld from us at prefent, it is of the 
utmofi confequence to our faith and our 
hopes, that we diligently invefligate the 
fubjedl, and carefully colled: the many in-» 
Hances in which fuch a connection is evident 
and undeniable. Much of this kind has 
been difcovered already ; much perhaps re-» 
mains to be difcovered, to reward the pa- 
titot and laborious inveftigator ; and the 
greater number of inftances we can produce, 
which thofe exerdles of the divine go- 
vernment^ 
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' vernment, which leemed at the time hoftile 
to the interefts of his creatures, were even- 
tually effective inftruments of their advance- 
ment, the more firmly Ihall we fubfiantiate 
the general principle to which other in- 
ilances, in which fuch a tendency is not fo 
eafily difcoverable, may by analogy be re- 
ferred. 

We can never too often urge the neceffi- 
ty we are under, of confidering the opera-^ 
tions of Almighty power and wiidom, taken 
together as a whole, and with reference to 
one great and important end. We can 
thus only form a correft notion reipe<%ing 
them, as far at leail as weak and finite 
creatures can be conceived capable of qom- 
prehending the counfels of Omnipotence. 
But if we confine our attention to detached 
parts only of the government of God, un- 
connected with one another, or with his 
gracious defigns towards his creatures, which 
have been from the banning, and to the 
furtherance of which all his communications 
with them Ihould be referred, we fliali af- 
iuredly fall into errors of a very dangerous 
nature ; we £hall haughtily decide upon 
what we know nothing of^ and ihall either 

be 
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be led, in our childiih arrogance and conceit, 
to cenfure the deligns of Almighty power 
and wifdom, or to reject the authority of 
that blefled book, in which all his operations 
are written. For, we repeat, the whole of 
God's revealed dealings with his creatures is 
to be confidered as a piece of moft compli- 
cated machinery, and many of its neceflarily 
component parts, when viewed by them- 
felves, might appear to us both fuperfluous 
and inelegant, becaufe we Ihould, on liich a 
furvey of them, be entirely ignorant of their 
proper ufe and application. But let thefe be 
fairly pointed out : let the ufe of the moft 
apparently inelegant part of this complex 
machine be defcribed : let the eventual ap- 
plication to the interefts of man of thofe 
inftances in the divine proceedings, which 
have moft excited the profane derifion of 
the infidel, be exhibited : let this be done, ^s 
we conceive it may fully and without dimr 
culty, and the objection is at once got over ; 
the triumph of the objeAor ceafes, and is 
converted into Ihame and difgrace. 

Thefe confiderations prompted the ori- 
ginal choice of the fubje6l to the feveral 
branches of which I have folicited your at- 

a . 

tention. 
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tention, through the courfe of thefe le6lures: 
and, though the argument was of fufBcient 
importance to have well deferved the treat- 
ment of a much abler hand, yet,' it is hum- 
bly prefumed, enough has been advanced 
upon this interefting lubje6l:, to confirm and 
illuftrate the principle upon which we firft 
let out, viz. that harmony, and order, and 
proportion charaAerize all the operations of 
divine power, with which we are at all ac- 
quainted, or in which we are anywife in- 
terefted ; that, in the greateft diverfity of 
operation, his wifdom and his goodnefi are 
uniformly the fame ; and that, in all the 
communications of his will which he has 
made to his creatures, whether for the pur- 
pofe of enlightening their underftandings, or 
influencing their moral condu6t, as fupply- 
ing the evidences of faith in the materials of 
hope, he has upqn every occafion, with a de- 
gree of precilion which demands alike our 
admiration and our gratitude, accommodated 
himfelf to the character and neceffities of 
his people at each diflin6l period ; fupplying 
them with juft fuch a meafure of divine 
knowledge as their faculties and compre- 

henlions were fitted to receive and retain ; 

prefcribing 
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prefcribing exa^ly fuch a form of worlhip 
as was beft adapted to animate their devo* 
tion^ to keep alive their obedience, and to 
preferve them from the many temptations 
to which their own condition, and the cir- 
cumiiances of the times, moft ftrongly ex- 
posed thefn ; and, laiUy, affording them fuch 
teftim)onies of the rqahty of his interpofition 
in the concerns of men for each of thefe 
purpofes, as the neceffity of the cafe re- 
quired ; more full and ftriking when requi* 
iite to help the feeblenefs of the human in* 
telle6l, or to fupport the profeflbra of reli- 
gion under the violence of perfecution ; lefs 
dired: and obvious in ieafons of greater tran- 
quillity, or more marked by the progrefs of 
general knowledge. And it may not un^ 
reafonably* be hoped, that the argumtents 
refulting from a view of the fubjedt, in 
each of thefe particulars, may be conceived 
to give additional force to thofe which arc 
ufually adduced 2\^ internal proofs of the 
truth of Revelation ; elpecially too, as manj 
of them are founded upon thofe parages in 
the hiflory of mankind, that, for want of 
luch a confideration, have moft frequently 
excited the fneer of Infidelity, or proved 

heavy 
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heavy ihimbling-blocks in the way of the 
more ferious enquirer. 

A fhort review of the principal remarks 
in vindication of the wiiiiom and jufiice of 
the different modes of procedure, which the 
Almighty has thought proper to adopt, in 
regard to the chief iubjedts of difcuffion, as 
it is not, I believe, unufual in exercifes of 
this kind, will not be deemed fuperfluous in 
this place. 

It was a leading and fundamental princi- 
ple, evident from all that we know of the 
hiftory of our (pecies, that the purpofes of 
God for the improvement and final exalta- 
tion of man were intended to operate by 
flow and almoii: imperceptible degrees of 

« 

advancement. It was clearly in his power 
to have adopted another and more expedi- 
tious method ; but then this, according to 
our conceptions, could not have been made 
ufe of, without introducing a iiidden aiid 
entire revolution into the human charadler^ 
without abfolutely controlling the free ex- 
ercife both of the powers of his underfland- 
ing, and the feelings of his heart ; and to dd * 
this, at lead in any very fudden and hafly 
manner, evidently appears not to have 

formed 
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formed any part of his original plan >; apd 
why it did not, is none of our bufinefsj and* 
certainly none of our piety, to alk ; it is am- 
/p]y fufficient for every candid and reflecting 
enquirer to know what the purpbfes of his 
Creator refpeAing him have been, i» what 
Way and by what means thofe purpofes 
were to be advanced, and above etU, that, the 
means which have been adopted ;w6re the 
moftefFe6lual, under all the circumftances of 
every peculiar cafe,^ towards their idyance- 

ment, 

i 

It was natural therefore for us to expecft, 
that in the earlier periods of the biftory of 
Ofir fpecies, and fuch as anfwer to the 'ftate 
of infency in the individu^, ^ mode pf inili- 
tution fliould be a4c^ted> analogous to that 
whiqhis ufually applied; jto that ftate.; that 
the Almighty Inftrufftor; of mankind fhould 
make a more frequeiit and ftriking mani- 
feftation of himfelf by fenfible appearances ; 
that his communications with them fhould 
be more numerous and intimate, and the 
lelTons which he gave themr more plain and 
obvious, than at fucceeding periods; of greater 
improvement ; and accordingly^^in fearching 
ilito the ipterefting acc<mntp*iwhich are yet 

s preferved 
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]*>referved of this part of onr hiftory, we find 
ihat fuch was prccifely the way in which he 
gfacioufly condefcended to deal with them ; 
adjuiting all his difpenfations to their capa- 
cities, making every confident allowance for 
the weaknefs and frowardnefs of childhood, 
hearing their complaints, enduring even 
their fexpoftulatiohs, and continually exhi- 
biting hitofelf to them as occalion feemed to 
fequire, fof the purpofes of inftru<ftion, of 
exhortation, of correction, of encourage- 
ment. And the principle which we all 
along adopted, the foundnefs of which is 
ellabtifhed by the voice of hiftory, will make 
it lefs fingular and lefs furprifing to us, than 
it has appeared to others, who have not 
foui^ed their reafoiiings upon this J)rinciple, 
that notwithftahding ' every advantage of 
this kind prefented to mankind, they ihpuld 
yet for the mbft part have teftified an im- 
perffeift and unwilling obedience to the or- 
dinances of their heavenly Sovereign; of that, 
lipon more than one occalion, their defec- 
tion ihouM be fo general and fo flagrant, as 
to make it necefldary that they (hould be- 
come, for the wiatning of others, moil terri- 
ble examjptes of his juftice and his power. 

The 
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The call of Abraham^ and the confining 
to his family and defcendai6t$> for a very 
confiderable period, all divine coDamunica* 
tion, making them the fubjeAs of an elpe- 
dal providence, is another circumftance, 
which has much fcandalized the piety of 
thofe who are more fond of coniidering^ 
how the Almighty ought to have aded ac- 
cording to their notions of his attributes, 
than how he really has ai^ed. It is qqe 
part of the divine economy, which more 
than almoft any other has fupplied the un- 
believer with the ground of plaufible objec- 
tions to the truth of the Mofaic hiftpry.. 
Now, in addition to what has been laid be- 
fore upon this fubjeft, we have a few re- 
marks to make, which we conceive will 
fufficiently obviate the difficulties that 
have been railed from the feleftion which 
God made of the Jewilh people for thefe 
important purposes. 

1 . This has been ftated as an inftance of 
arbitrary partiality, utterly inconfiftent with 
every idea we can form of divine juftice. ao4 
wi£lom. 

It is always conlidered as a fair and fu^<- 
cieht anfw^r to any allied difficulty, in 

s 2 thole 
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thofe particular dealings of God with his 
creatures, which revelation acquaints us with, 
that fimilaF and as great difficulties exitt in 
the common and ordinary difpeniations of 
Providence. Suppofing then the objedlion 
before us to proceed from one who believes 
in the exiftence and attributes of God, and 
fuch only are entitled to our notice, let us 
alk him, whether no inllances of apparent 
partiality occur in that part of his govern- 
ment, which we know from daily obferva- 
tion and experience. Can it be denied, that 
there is as great a difierencc in the meafure 
of thofe bleffings, which proceed ultimately 
from ifiod, vouchfafed to different portions 
of niankind, as in the cafe of the Ifiraelites, 
the chofen fubjedls of divine iiiftni(%ion^ and 
of the Gentiles left in a great meafure to 
their own inventions in mattiers of religion ? 
Thofe things which, are moll intimately con- 
neifted with the comforts of our prefent ex- 
iftence, the goods of fortune, of health, of 
uilderftanding, of temper, is there no ine- 
quality in the diftribution of thefe ? or ra- 
ther, is not their diftribution in the higheft 
degree unequal? Why then Ihould we be 
ftartleAat * difficulty in revdation^ when the 

iame 
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lame difficulty in natural religion gives us 
little or no trouble ? Why fhould it be ima- 
gined more an inftance of arbitrary partial- 
ity- in the Almighty, to have made fuch a 
diftindtion between the Ifraelites and the 
reft of mankind, than for him to diftinguifh, 
as he always has done, between individuals, 
in regard to the meafure of corporeal and 
intelledlual ftrength allotted them, between 
communities in regard to the progrefs in ci- 
vilization they have been allowed to make^ 
or between countries in regard to the ad- 
vantages of fertility of foil and local fitua- 
tion. 

2. But Abraham had in a very elpecial 
manner commended himfelf to the Father of 
Wifdom ; he ]^ad been tried in a moft fe- 
vere balance, and had not been found want- 
ing ; he had Ihewn himfelf willing and 
ready to obey the commandment of God, 
upon an occalion when that commandment 
was moft completely at variance with his 
deareft feelings, and his moft darling hopes. 
Our gracious Father condefcends to deal 
with us on every occalion (fo far as may be 
done) as under that relation we would deal 
If ith one another. Is it thereforej^ according 

S3 to 
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to fuch a view of the lubje6b, any thing 
Jftrange or unjuft that he Ihould adopt, as his 
peculiar favourites, the defcendants of a 
man, whofe obedience had been fo well 
pleafing to him, and which he had in a moft 
iblemn manner fworn to reward ? When 
we confider the many excellencies difcern- 
ible in the charaAers of Abraham, Ifaac, 
jand Jacob, as they are pourtrayed by the 
hand 'of Mofes, why fliould we think it any 
thing improper, that their pofterity ihould 
be peculiarly dillinguiftied by him, who has 
declared, that *' He will have mercy upon 
^' thoufands in them that fear him and keep 
^^ his commandments ?" 

3. But the feledlion of the Jews as the 
depofitaries of divine knowledge could not 
be a meafure of undue partiality, becaufe 
the confequences of that feledion were in- 
tended to be of univerfal and lading import, 
inftead of my own words, allow me to give 
you thofe of the venerable Apologift of the 
Bible. *' If we confider (fays he) the a<ft of 
appointing the Jews as God's peculiar 
people, as uncoimeded with every other, 
^* it may appear to be a partial difplay <^ 
^' his ^Qpdnpfs J it may excite jjoubts con- 

cerniojg 
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** cerning tlje wifdom or benignity of his 
*^ divine nature. But if we connecS: the hif* 
*^ tory of the Jews with that of other na* 
*^ tions, from the mofl: remote antiquity to 
*^ the preient time, we ihall dilcover that 
" they were choien, pot (<? much for their 
*' own benefit, or on aceoupt of their own 
merit, as for the general benefit of man* 
kind. To the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Gredcs, 
and Romans, to all the people of the earth, 
they were formerly, and they a^e ftili to 
** all civilized nations, a beacon let upon a 
*' hill, to warn them from idolatry, and to 
light them to the fan6tuary of a God, 
holy, juft, and true." To this it may be 
added, that the many lamentable reveries of 
fortune, which this remarkable people were 
made to undergo at different times, were not 
unimportant in their confequences towards 
advancing the all-gracious purpofes of God ; 
their frequent captivities were of undoubted 
ufe in diffufing more generally the ieeds of 
true religion. It is poifible that the Jews 
might have borrowed £>me of the corrup- 
tions of the peo[4e to whom they were in 
bondage ; but >then it is reafonable to iup- 
poie that thefe acquired of them fome no- 

s4 tices 
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tices of a purer faith in return ; and by thefe 
means, in addition to the many others al- 
ready pointed out, which Almighty Wifdom 
adopted for this purpofe, was the world pre- 
pared for the due reception of that laft and 
moft glorious communication of his will, 
which he has made to mankind, by the 
coming and miniftry of his Son Jefus Chrift. 
" Why then," in the words of the learned 

Prelate above quoted, " fhould the Jewifh 
^' difpenfation, on account of its Angularity, 
^^ awaken the uneafy fcruples of one clafs of 
^' mankind, or how can it be faid to juftify 
** the profane farcafms of another, when, 
^Veven from the little we can underftand of 
it, we can fee that it is founded in wifdom, 
carried on for the general good, and ana- 
logous to all that reafon teaches us con- 
'^ cerning the nature of God ?" . 

Yet farther : to keep alive in the world 
the knowledge and worfhip of the one only 
true God, was, as we have more than once 
remarked already, a primary and continued 
objeiSt of the leleAion of the Jewilh people : 
that this great and important objedl was 
fufficiently anfwered by that feledion, and 
the other fubfequent and fubordinate meaps? 

which 
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which it pleafed the Creator to adopt, needs 
not now to be proved. That they continued 
uniformly in the pure profeffion of the faith 
delivered to them, that they did not upon 
occafions fall into very lamentable corrup- 
tions, is more than we are contending for, 
becaufe it is more than their hiftory will 
warrant ; nay, it is more than there was any 
reafon to expedl, confidering the condition 
of the Jews, and the manner in which the 
divinfe communications were intended to 
operate upon them : for it was not the de- 
fign of thefe, any more than of that degree 
of religious knowledge, and the nature of 
the encouragements to religious praAice 
which we are poffefled of, to overrule en- 
tirely the free-agency of men, and to break 
in pieces the power of worldly temptations. 
Therefore that the Jews occafionally finned 
againft the light held out to them, that they 
found the folicitations of pailion too ftrong 
at times for the calls of duty, is a charge 
which they may fairly divide with men 
living in times of greater intellectual ftrength, 
and under a more perfe6l and fubUme reli- 
gious difpenfation. 

But in comparing the hiftory of die Jews 

with 
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with that of any other nation^ however re- 
fioed^ the difference in their religious ch^* 
rafter flrikes with no inconiiderabie forcie. 
In the cafe of the one the general rule i$~^ 
people profeffing the unity of the Godhead, 
and abhorring the worihip of idols : their 
occaiional relap&s into polytheifm and idol* 
atry, in confequence of the fenfual attrac- 
tions connefted with thofe corruptions, form 
only the exceptions from fuch general rule. 
In the cafe of the pther the general rule is— • 
a people abfolutely and univerfally funk in 
all the dirt and darknefs of religious corrup* 
tion, nor is the dreary pifture ever relieved 
by even an occaiional gleam of their adopt-- 
ing a fimpler mode of faith, or a more pure 
form ^ moral obfervance. We are ipeakiog 
€A the people at large, for as to the opinions 
of a i^"^ folitary philofopters, they were 
neither fufficiently well founded, nor could 
they be fo authoritatively enforced, as to 
produce any effeftual change in the belief 
and manners of the generality of their coun- 
trymen. 

It fbould feem then, upon a getaeral ce^ 
view of this fubjecft, that the feleftion of the 
people of Ifrael was intended tojuifwer« and 

really 
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really did anfwer, many moft valuable and 
important purpofes. At a time when '* dark-> 
'* nefs corered the earth, and grois darkne& 
'^ the people," there was one nation, upon 
whom " the light fliined," and continued 
burning till the glorious riling of the " Sun 
" of Righteoufnefs :'* there was one people^ 
which in their ufual obfervance and conti- 
nued profelBon maintained that doArine 
which is the foundation of all true religion, 
the unity and fpirituality of the Godhead. 
Situated as they were, in the midft of thofe 
nations which had been moft early civilized, 
and, from their habits and cuftoms, werebeft 
qualified to diffufe the bleflings of civiliza- 
tion, the land of Judaea was a fort of central 
point, from whence the rays of divine truth 
might illuminate the world. The puipofes 
of God were defigned to work in a gradual 
and progreffive manner, and, as we have feeo 
already, the feled:ion of the Jews operated in 
fuch a manner towards advancing thofe pur- 
pofes of heavenly wifdom and goodnefs. 
For the Jews, however contemptuoufly they 
might have been ipoken of by men whe 
r^arded rather their prefent than their 

former 
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former charaAer, were at one time a great 
and remarkable nation ; their fame had 
Ipread abroad through a large portion of 
the earth ; their hiftory, and the peculiar 
form of government under which they 
lived, were by no means unknown ; and 
ftudioiia and refledling men would naturally 
be led to remark the relation between the 
moral and religious charader of the Jews, 
and their confequent temporal condition; 
the dodrinal tenets of fuch a lingular na- 
tion would be particularly inveftigated ; the 
unity of the Godhead, and the abfurdity of 
idolatry, were doftrines, which, when once 
propofed to fuch men, would awaken their 
moft ferious attention, and in the end de- 
mand their warmeft affent ; though the in- 
tereftednefs of one part of their countrymen, 
and the fanaticifm of another, Ihould pre- 
vent the open avowal of fuch docftrines, yet 
they would not eafily be loft ; they would 
be cheriflied in fecret, till the time ihould 
at length come, when the idols of the hea- 
then ihould bow at the feet of Jelus of Na- 
zareth, when a code fhould be eftablifhed 
of fupreme excellence and purity, and all 

man- 
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mankind called upon to acknowledge in that 
their only hopes of happinefs in this life, 
and of glory in that which is to come. 

Volumes might be written upon this fub- 
jeft; but what. has been faid is fufficient' 
to vindicate the wifdom and juftice of God, 
in felecSling a particular people, and that 
people the defcendants pf Abraham, as the 
chofen depofitaries, for a time, of all true re- 
ligion. 

In purfuing our enquiries into the mi*- 
nuter divilions of the fubjeft propofed, 
it was remarked, that in the impartition of 
divine knowledge to mankind at different 
periods, an efpecial regard was had to their 
refpecftive charadlers and circumftances in 
each, and their progrefs in intelledual culti- 
vation. And on this account we found rea- 
fon to praife the wifdom of God, in with- 
holding from the people of Ifrael fome im- 
portant doArines, which were afterwards 
made known to mankind, becaufe their, 
minds were not fufRciently ftrengthened to 
receive them : they would have been fcan- 
dalized> and ofiended at fome of them, and 
the delivery of others would, in; all probabi- 
hty, at; that time have occ^oned their 
I deeper 
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counter to the benevolent purpqfes <>f Qpd 
in the progreflive improvement of the hn^ 
man intellect ; it evinces a moft unpardon-> 
able mifconception ■ of the fimplicity and 
fpirituality of the Chiiftian religion, and can 
have no other tendency than to. rob man- 
kind of that 'glorious liberty, wherewith 
Ghrift hath n^ade them free, and to bring 
them back again to that ftate of captivity to 
fenfe, and obtufenefs of religious feeling, 
which characterized the Jews in the time of 
Mofes. 

Again, a proportionate (JifFerenqe was ob- 
fervable, not fo much perhaps in the nature, 
as in the degree and extent of the mpral 
duties pi:ppofed to mankind at different pe- 
riod$ of their intelleAual growth. The mo- 
rality both of the OlfJ, as well as the New 
Teftament, is in its fource and principle 
precifely the fame; the love of God, of his 
neighbour, and the government of himfelf, 
made up the whole of man's practical duty 
ip the iformer cafe, as it does in the latter. 
But under the Chriftian difpenfatipn, thefe 
feveral parts of moral obligation,. are confi- 
derably . increafed in point, of intenfenefs, 
l>r^nched out into a greater variety of in- 
Mini? vj terefting 
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tereiting diviiions, and recommended by 
new landtions aqd frefli motives to obedi- 
ence; and this in perfe6t conformity with 
that rule of order and proportion, which the 
Ahnighty has conftantly obferved through- 
out the whole fcheme of his government oif 
his creatures. The rewards, which are pro- 
mifed as the consequences of moral obedi- 
ence to the Chriftian, are of a much nobler 
.caft, and are with juftice much more highly 
appreciated by the difciples of Chrift, than 
thoie which were held out to the Ifraelites 
in the time of Mofes. It is therefore no- 
thing but reafonable, the law of. order and 
proportion requires it, that a much warmer 
degree of devotion towards God, a greater 
portion of love towards our neighbour, to- 
gether with a more liberal extenfion of the 
appellation, and a more drift and peremp- 
tory control of the bafer affeftions of our 
nature, fhould diftinguiih us who have been 
called to the glorious privileges of the Gof- 
pel, than could have been, cpnfiftently, re- 
quired of men under the Primeval, the Pa- 
triarchal, or the Mofaic difpenfations. 

Laftly, it was obferyed, that the evidence, 
ypon which God has founded the faith of 

T his 
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his Church in different periods, was differ- 
ent, rather in its nature, than in its weight 
and conclufivenefs, contrary to what we 
had remarked before, of the difference in 
moral obligation, at diftinA periods. Every 
fyftem of religion muft neceffarily confift of 
two parts, fpeculative doftrines and pra6iical 
rules; and in determining that a religion 
came from God, it is not enough that we 
prove that the former of thefe are agreeable 
to the reafon of man, and that the latter 
have an obvious tendency to promote his 
beft and trueft interefts : fomething more 
than this was requifite to command the af- 
fent of mankind to the divine origin of 
Chriftianity at its firft promulgation, and 
ftill is requifite ; for the llriAnefs of the 
Gofpel morality has, in too many intlances, 
become the fource of infidelity to corrupt 
and profligate men, and the peculiar doctrines 
of the revelation of Chrift are flill to many, 
what the whole lyfl:em was to the Greeks 
of old, '* Fooliflmefs." 

Becaufe miracles, which were neceflary 
to the fupport of revelation in its earlieft 
and mofl: tempefiuous times, are no longer 
wrought in atteiiation of its truth, therefore 

it 
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it has been infinuated^ that none ever were 
wrought ; that the narration of paft mira- 
cles, however well authenticated, is at beft 
but a very fufpicious ground of aflent, be- 
caufe every »miracle, according to them, is as 
improbable, as any evidence can render it 
probable. This fophiftry, for I am per- 
fuaded it deferves no other name, we have 
endeavoured to expofe, and have Ihewn, 
that the charge of credulity belongs as 
jtnuch to them who believe that Chriftianity 
as to its origin was of human device, and 
that its advancement may be fatisfaftorily 
explained upon ftriAly human principles, 
as to thofe who believe in the reality of 
thoie divine interpofitions which are alleged 
to have taken place at the firfl promulga- 
tion of Chriftianity, and to have accompa- 
nied its farther progrefs, even though they 
faw them not with their eyes. 

And even granting that the argument 
from miracles loft much of its force in the 
lapfe of ages from their difcontinuance, yet 
that deficiency, as we have feen in the 
preceding lefture, is moft amply made up to 
the Chriftian at the prcfent era, by the ad- 
ditional argument drawn from accompliflied 

T2 and 
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and acconfplifliing prophecy, which con- 
tinue to gather frefli ftrength, and to fhine 
with a purer luilre as the world advances* 
The exad fulfilment of many prophecies 
iince the time when miracles ceafed^ and 
the longer continuance of iiates and king- 
doms in that condition, in which it wa^ 
foretold they Ihould be, and in which they 
had begun to be before that ce^tion, make 
the argument from prophecy more conclu- 
five to us, than it could be ,to the earlier 
profeflbrs of Chriftianity. We have all the 
evidence which they had, and much more 
fuperadded. They, for inftaqce, faw the de- 
ftrudion of Jerufalem, and the difperfion of 
the Jews, in conformity to the declarations 
of Mofes and of Chrift. This evidence we 
alio have, and bdides, that of the Jews itiU 
continuing in a difperfed and feparate flate, 
and Jerufalem iliU trodden down of the 
Gentiles, according to "the fare word of 
^* prophecy." The difmemberment of the 
mighty Roman empire, the fubjeft of an 
ancient predidion, which however was not 
fulfilled till fome time after the ceflation of 
miraculous powers, is an. argument for the 
truth and authority of the holy Scriptures^ 

which 
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Which is peculiarly addrefled to us, and 
ferves to bring the evidences, upon which 
our faith is founded at prefent, much nearer 
to an equality than the adverfaries of revela- 
tion, in their hafty and inconfiderate hofti- 
lity, are difpofed to allow. 

** See then that ye refufe not him that 
*' fpeaketh ; for if they efcaped not which. 
'^ refiifed him that fpake on earthy much 
« more fhall not we efcape if we turn ^way 
** from him that fpeaketh from heaven.** 
If a fevere and heavy punifhment attended 
the wilful rejection of the Mofaic law, how 
much more is it to be expected for them 
that defpife the commandments of Chrift, 
who came down from heaven to deliver 
them ! That it is his voice which fpeaketh 
to us from heaven in the Golpel, we have 
every tellimony that a reafonable and candid 
enquirer can demand, or that the flate of 
the quellion can fairly be faid to admit of. 
TTie more narrowly we fearch into the evi- 
dences of revelation (provided it be in that 
frame and temper of mind which is necef- 
fary to the difcov^ry of truth, not, as the 
manner of fome is, for the purpofe of railing 
objedions which may ferve to excufe their 

T 3 unbelief 
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unbelief to themfelves) the more firmly 
Ihall we be perfuaded that Jefus Chrift was 
indeed a teacher fent from God, and that 
the religion which he taught is clofely and 
infeparably connefted with the heft and 
deareft interefts of mankind. We live in an 
age perhaps the heft fitted of any for pro- 
fecuting fuch an enquiry ; men are now 
better qualified, than at any preceding period, 
to efiimate the weight of moral probabilities, 
and to determine their approximation to the 
very confines of demonfl:ration. The evi- 
dences of Chriftianity have flood the feverefl: 
fcrutiny : frefh light has dawned upon this 
moil interefting fubjeA, and from quarters 
whence it was leafl: expected ; and as fcience 
has been more fuccefsfully and more ex- 
tenfively cultivated, new traces have been 
difcovered of that connexion in which 
Chriftianity flands with the glory of God, 
and the welfare of his creatures. 

Whatever difficulties lie in the way of 
our reception of the Gofpel, there are infi- 
nitely more, and more ftubborn ones, attend- 
ing its rejection. Therefore it fiiould feem 
fomewhat aftoniftiing, confidering the great 
importance which Chriftianity at leaft claims 

to^ 
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to be of to the everlafting happinefs of 
mankind^ that any one fhould profels him- 
felf an unbeliever, without having examined 
the fubjeA in. its fulleft extent; without 
having applied to every acceflible fource of 
information, and carefully colle6ling, not 
merely the commonrplace obje<9:ions of In* 
fidel writers, but the folutions which the 
defenders of Chriftianity have given of 
them, and which the far greater part of 
mankind have admitted to be latisfa6tory. 
For the Golpel is no indifferent thing, whiclj 
men may receive or rejed, purely as it may 
fuit their worldly feelings or carnal preju- 
dices. We are called upon in an authorita* 
tive tone, to embrace it as the only founda- 
tion of our future hopes, the only appointed 
means of eternal falvation : we are threatr 
ened with everlafting deftruAion if we re- ' 
fufe the proffered boon of heaven ; no mid- 
dle way is left for us to efcape in. Would 
it be fafe therefore, would it be confiftent 
with common prudence, that prudence upon 
which we a(9: in the ordinary concerns of 
this life, to turn afide from the earneft and 
affeftionate calls which are made to us in 
the Gofpel of Chrift, unlefs, what never has, 

T 4 and 
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and we trail never can be done, its claims to 
divine origin and authority Aould be clearij 
demonfhated to be unfounded ? 

Thus we have feen, that in every part of 
the government of God with whidi we are 
acquainted, all the operations of his power 
have been direifted by wifdom and good-> 
nefs. Clouds and darknefs are about his 
throne, and his iecret counfels the angels 
themfelves deiire in vain to look into. In 
regard to us, however, we can dilcover, by a 
careful ufe of thofe faculties which he has 
aiiigned us, the mofl evident traces of a 
great and beneficent plan for the improve- 
ment of mankind, which firft began to ope- 
rate at the fall of our great progenitor, and 
has continued to operate to the prefent day : 
advancing by flow, and at times hardly per- 
ceptible, degrees, yet flill advancing, and all 
the accidents of the world, all the revolu- 
tions of flates and empires, all the jarring 
pallions and difcordant interefls of mankind, 
made to work together in afEfling its pro- 
grefs. By attending to this confideration, 
we fhall readily difcover the futility of the 
objection frequently urged againft Chriftian- 
ity, grounded upon the latenefs of its ap- 

pearance. 
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pearance, and its yet confined influentef. 
The coming of Chrift was as early, we 
contend, as, according to the plan of gradual 

■L 

improvement which the Almighty had de- 
termined upon fh>m the beginning, was 
anywife neceffary, and its progrefs fincfc 
has been in ftri6i conformity with the fame 
rule. Chriftianity has already done mtich 
towards improving the human character : 
it is daily extending its genuine influence : 
there is every probability, Ifays the excel- 
lent Paley, " that it may one day become 
•' univerfal, and that the world may con- 
'' tinue in that ilate fo long, as that the 
" duration of its complete reign may bear a 
•* vaft proportion to the time of its partial 
** influence." 

Indeed we live in a time of no common 
intereft ; when the circumftances of man>- 
kind are fuch, as to excite the mofl: ierious 
attention of the pious difciple of Chrift, 
The moral world feems labouring with 
events of more than ordinary moment ; 
its very foundations are out of courfe, and 
^tes and kingdoms appear to be con- 
vulfed to their very centre. Such events, as 
. often as they have taken place in the hif^ 

tory 
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tcty of the world, have uniformly been, 
in their confequences, of great and lafiing 
importance to the interefts of God's Church, 
and the advancement of true Religion. 
And from this coniideration, a ray of com- 
fort and hope gleams through the dark 
and portentous clouds, with which our 
political horizon is at prefent encompafled. 
Many devout and intelligent Chriilians, 
who are deeply converfant in the Scrip- 
tures, and have been no inattentive ob- 
iervers of the Icenes a6Ung around them, 
profefs a perfuafion that the time is even 
,now rapidly approaching, when the pro- 
phecies of Daniel and St. John refpe<9ing 
the difpenfations of God in the latter days 
fliall receive a complete accomplifhment. 
According to them, the ftorms and tempefts, 
which at prefent agitate the world, are the 
neceffary forerunners of a feafon of un- 
exampled ferenity and brightnefs. The 
judgments of God, which he hath fo plen- 
tifully poured out upop the finful children 
of men, ferve to prepare the way for a new 
and mod fublime manifeilation of his mercy. 
We are taught to look forward with con- 
fidence to the fpeedy overthrow of thofe 

enen^ies 
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enemies which have fo long and fo cruelly 
vexed the myftical Ipoufe of Chrift : then 
Ihe ihall tio longer be militant, but trium- 
phant : the " whole earth Ihall be filled 
" with the knowledge of the Lord," and all 
mankind united together as " one fold, un- 
•* der one Shepherd, Jefus Ghrift the righte- 
" ous." 

Thefe indeed are lovely and ravilhing 
profpe61s, and even the didant view of 
them dilates the heart of the believer with 
pious awe and holy rapture. But time 
alone can fliew whether our hopes of 
their approaching realization are corredly 
founded. In the mean while let us re- 
member that the duties which belong to us 
as the fervants of Chrift are precifely the 
fame, at whatever diftance we are placed 
from the final accomplifliment of the all- 
gracious defigns of our Heavenly Father. 
Let us be thankful for that great light, 
which really has been made to ftiine down 
upon us, and let us fhew forth that thank- 
fulnefs, by labouring moft diligently in 
that vocation whereunto we are called, 
and by recommending the belief and prac- 
tice of Chriftianity to all whom our ex- 
hortations 
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hortations can reach, or our daily condu6k 
can influence. The day is coming, it is 
at no great diftance from any of us, when 
this tremendous truth Ihall be more clearly 
undcrftood ; when we Ihall be made to 
know more fully than the pride of our 
corrupt nature will allow us to do at pre- 
fent, that the moft brilliant literary ^c- 
compliihments, or tl^e moft extenfive in- 
veftigations of fcience, if not directed to fe- 
cure and promote the interefts of true Re- 
ligion, fliall be confidered as lefs than no- 
thing and vanity; and that to have con- 
tributed in any one relpedk to extend the 
blelEngs of the Gofpel ; to have affifted or 
direded its influence in any fingle in- 
llance ; to have fl:rengthened one wavering 
difciple, or to have brought back to the 
Iheepfold one who had gone aftray, is of 
more real value than them all. 
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P. 2. c. 19. Genuinenefs of the iaol &d. 

^^ Novi Teftamenti Libri omnes funt Canonici* 
'^ Dubitatum tamen aliquando fuit de nonnullis; ut 
<' de fecundi Petri, fecund^ et terti^ Joannis, EpiftoU 
'^ Judse, Jacobi, ad Hebraeos, et Apocalypfi Joannis ; 
** quia ferius ad Ecclefiarum notitiam pervenerunt. 
'* Sed re diligentius exploratft, compertum eft elle ca- 
*' nonicos, et a viris divinis confcriptos/' 

Limborcby Tbeologia Cbrifliana, Lib. i* 
cap. 3. fee. 14. 

^* The Apocalypfe was not at all' times, nor in all 
^* Churches, admitted as Canonical. St. Jerom, Ampbi^ 
'' locbiusj and Sulpitius Se*iferus, remark, that in their 
'* time many churches in Greece did not receive this 
'' book. It is not in the catalogue of the council of 
" Laodicea, nor in that of St. Cyril of Jerufalem ; but 
** Jujiirij IrenauSy Origen, Cyprian, Clemens of jilexan^ 
'' dria, Tertullian, and after them all the fathers of 
'' the fourth, fifth, and following centuries, quote the 
*' Revelations as a book in their time allowed to be 
** canonical : from which we conclude that though it 
^^ was long in eftablifhing itfelf, yet at laft it pre- 
** vailed. Neverthelefs fome continued to reckon it 
" among the l)6oks fpoken againft or difputable. The 
** Alogi, the Marcionites, the Cerdonians, Laitberans, and 
•* others, have likewife rejeded the Revelations ; but 
<< even this proves^ that it was generally received by 

" the 
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^ the Catholic churches ; and Proteftants themfelves 
'' forfake Luther in this 'particular ; for Beza has 
<' ftrongly maintained againft his objeAions^ that the 
'' Apocalypfe is authentic and Canonical/' 

Calmet's DiSionary of the Bible^ art. Apocalypjit. 
The authenticity and divine infpiration of this, to- 
gether with other parts of Sci^pture, have been called 
in queftipn during the very fevere contrpverfieif which 
l^aye fiibfiilcd amongft Chriftians in moduli tiipes, 
upon the peribn and chara&er of Jefus Chiift. It 
was judged a very convenient method of attacking 
e(labli(bed dofbrines^ to iix the charge of fpurioufnefs 
vpon fjULch books or texts of Scripture at appeared to 
give the drongeft countenance to tbofe dodrines. 
But there are others who have no obje£lion to the 
peculiar doctrines of Chriftianity, and yet are not 
fatisfied pf the propriety of ranking the Revelations of 
St. John with the Canonical books. Suqb as tbefe^ if 
they be candid and unprejudiced^ may have their 
doubts fully removed by a careful perulal of the ten 
' excellent letters to the Rev* Herbert Marfli upon this 
fubje£l. The anonymous author of thofe letters, in 
the view \yhich he has taken of th^ queftion, has ex- 
hibited confiderable acutenefs^ learning, and diligence. 
And fropi an impartial examination of the fever^ 
evidences internal, as well as external^ which he has 
produced, we are obliged to conclude with him, that 
the Apocalypfe is an authentic book, a book of divine 
infpiration, and highly defer ving of the place which it 
holds in the Canon of holy Scripture. 

P. 9. 1.5. Will be inclined to con/ider &c. 
*' The calamities of the tipies (the defolation of the 

*^ Roman 
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*^ Roman empire by the barbarous nations) produced 
*^ ftill more pernicious effefts upon the religious fenti- 
'^ ments of the Gauls. They introduced among that 
** people the moft defperate notions, and led many of 
^^ them to rejeft the belief of a fuperintending provi- 
** dence, and io exclude the Deity from the govern- 
♦* ment of the univerfe/' ' ' 

MoJbeifrCs Ecclef. Hifi. Cent, v. Part a. chap. %. 

P. 9. 1. 26. Alpbonfo X. of Cajlile &c. 
See Superville's Sermon, vol. 1. " SurTinjuftice dei 
'* murmures contre la Providence/* 

p. 17. 1. 5. And hence arofe the Jlrange and degrading 

doBnne &c. 

" Whence come evils ? Whence fo many inconve- 
*^ niencies in the work of a moft good, moft powerful 
*' God ? Whence that perpetual war between the very 
*^ elements ; between animals, between men ? Whenca 
*' errors, miferies, and vices, the conftant companions 
** of human life from its infancy ? Whence good to 
** evil men, evil to the good ? If we behold any thin^ 
<« irregular in the works of men 5 if any machine an- 
^* fwer not the end it was made for 5 if we find fome- 
** thing in it repugnant to itfelf or others, we attribute 
** that to the ignorance, impotence, or malice of th^ 
*' workmen : but fince thefe qualities have no place in 
** Grod, how come they to have place in any thing ? 
*< Or why does God fuffer his works to be deformed 
** by them ? . 

<* This queilion has appeared fo intricate and difB- 
•* cult, that fome> finding themfelves unequal to the 
^< folution of it, have denied either that there is a God 

^ "at 
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^^ at all, or at lead, any author or governor of thtt 
'^ world. Thus Epicurus and his adherents i nor doe% 
'^ Lucredus bring any other reafon for his denying the 
** fyftem of the world to be the eflFeA of aDeity^ than 
'^ that it is fo very faulty. Others judged it to be 
'^ more agreeable to reafon, to aflSgn a double caufe 
'' of things rather than none at all ; fince it is the 
^'greateft abfurdity in nature, to admit' of a^ons and 
'^ effedis, without any agent and caufe. Thefe then 
'^ perceiving a mixture of good and evil, and being 
*^ fully perfuaddd that fo many confufions and incon- 
^< fiftencies could not proceed from a good Being, fup- 
** pofed a malevolent principle, or God, direAly con- 
^' trary to the good one; and thence derived corrup- 
*' tion and death, difeafes, griefs, miferies, frauds, 
'^ and villainies ; from the good Being nothing but 
^^ good : not did they imagine that contrariety and 
^' mifchief could have any other origin, than an evil 
'^ principle. This opinion was held by many of the 
'^ ancients^ by the Manicheana, Paulicians, and almoft 
'* all the tribe of ancient Heretics/' 

Atp. King on the Origin of Evil, Eng. Tranfl* 
chap. ii.. fe£t. 3. and 4. 

P. 215. 1. 14. When the barbarous nations defolated 

Borne &c. 
At this awful period, the Chriftians in an efpecial 
degree were made to tafie of the calamities of the times ; 
and this not fo much &om any particular previous 
hatred which the invaders bore to Chriftianity, as from 
the vile calumnies and wicked fuggedions of the Pa^ 
gans, who laid every calamity which befel the empire 
to the account of the Chriftians^ at if the religioiv 

which 
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wliicti they profeffed was peculiarly hoftile to the 
quiet and happinefs of mankind. But their fufferings 
were not of very long duration ; the prejudices excited 
agaihft them foon difappeared; for we read that tho 
far greater part of the invaders embraced Chriftianity, 
and this circumftance amongft others contributed to 
extend the knowledge and the bleflSngs of the Gofpel^ 
to the uttermbft parts of the earth. See Moflieim, 
Cent. V. Part 2. chap. 2. 

P. 51- !• 1^8. One of the mojl learned of my predecef^ 

fors &c. 
Hie Rev. Dr. Eveleigh, Provoft of Oriel Cpllege : 
His le6tures contain an excellent fummary of theolo- 
gical knowledge, and are one of our beft introduAiona 
to theological ftudy : they are with peculiar propriety 
dedicated to the ufe and improvement of the under- 
graduates of the Univerfity ; and as one of the num- 
ber at the time, I take this opportunity of offering to 
the amiable author my mod thankful acknowledge-^ 
ments. If the merit of any literary work is to be 
eftimated by its ufefulnefs, perhaps there are few per- 
formances which dieferve a higher rank than the 
Bampton Ledures of 1792. , 

P. 38. 1. 14. Not only were no impediments tofucb a plan, *• 
but injiruments of its advancement &c. 
" All the great events which happen in the world 
^^have the fame ufe as the difpenfations recorded in 
^' the Scriptures, viz. that of being a courfe of moral 
'^ difcipline for nations and individuals^ and of pre- 
'^ paring the world for future difpenfations. Thus the 
'^ irruptions of the barbarous nations into the Roman 
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'^ empire, the Mahometan impofture^ the corruptioM^ 
^' of the Chriftian religion, the ignorance and darknefs 
** which reigned for fome centuries during the groffeft 
*^ of thefe corruptions ; the reformation, reftoration of 
'* letters, and the invention of printing, three great 
** contemporary events which fuceeeded the dark 
^' times ; the rife of the enthuiiaftical feAs fince the 
*' Reformation, the vaft increafe and diffufion of learn- 
*' ing, the growing extenfivenefs of commerce between 
various nations, the great prevalence of infidelity 
amongft both Jews and Chrifiians^ the difperfion of 
** Jews and Jefuits into all known parts of the world, 
" &c. &c. are all events which^ however mifchievous 
** fome of them may feem to human wifdom, are, 
** cateris manentibus, the moft proper and effeftual way 
** of haftening the kingdom of Chrift and the re- 
*' novation of all things.'* 

Hartley on Man, vol. ii. p. \^6. 

P. 39. 1.18. Rabbinical writers ifCQ^ 
Not only the Rabbins, but fome of the earlier here- 
tics in the Chriftian Church, and the Mahometans, en* 
tertained very extravagant and vifionary notions re- 
fpeSing the endowments of Adam in Paradife. See 
Calmet in voc. Adam 5 who feems himfelf fomewhat 
foclined to the opinion that the father of mankind, 
whilft yet free from fin, might have poflefled a degree 
of moral and intelle&ual happinefs and perfection far 
beyond all human conception at prefent. But this is. 
Ample conjefture j the Scriptures, our only fure guide 
in this cafe, give no countenance to the opinion : and 
we may conclude that the fpecific and extraordinary 
mental powers and attainments afcribed to Adam b/ 

lefs^ 
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lefs fober writers are entitled to much the fame degree 
of credit with the Rabbinical dreams refpefting his 
corporeal dimenfions. '* His flature, fays R. Aha, was 
^^ from one end of the world to the other, and it was 
*^ for his tranfgreflion that the Creator laying his hand 
** upon him in anger leffened him ; for before, fays B. 
^^ £leaza, he reached the firmament with his hand.'* 

D'lfraeli's Curlojities of Literature^ art. Talmud, 
They who fuppofe Adam to be capable of deep 
fpeculations, and to have exceeded all his poderity in 
the fubtilty and extent of his intellectual faculties, 
'* have no foundation for this opinion in Scripture j 
nor do they feem to confider, that innocence and 
pure unmixed happinefs may exifi without apy great 
degrees of knowledge." 

Hartley on Man, vol. i. p. 2,gS» 

P. 4a. 1.6. This covenant was obfcurely hinted to Adani 

immediately after the fall &c. 
Adam could not at the time, neither was it intended 
that he fhould, underftand the nature of that deliverance 
then promifed to his defcendants, nor the particular 
character and office of the deliverer himfelf. The Al- 
mighty, addreffing the author of that tremendous mif- 
chief which had juft been wrought, fays, *^ The feed 
" of the woman ihall bruife thy head, and thou (halt 
'« bruife his heel." This, like every other Scriptural 
prophecy, could only be completely interpreted by the 
event : to Adam it muft have been, as to its fpecific 
meaning, altogether unintelligible ; but to us, who are 
acquainted with the glorious event which was thus 
darkly foretold, it wants no explanation. In the heel 
of the woman'j feed we clearly difcem the humanity 
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or inferior nature of Chrift, which was bmlfed by the 
Serpent when our Bedeemer^ as man, was facrificed for 
us ; and by the fame event was the head of the Ser- 
pent, i. e. his power and dominion, broken in pieces. 
Still however, from the words of this prophecy, Adam 
muft have gathered fome notices of a future deliver- 
ance, however faint and diftant. 

'* If we fuppofe our firft parents to underhand thefe 
^' words literally, and that God meant them to be fo 
underftood, this paifage muft appear abfolutely ridi- 
culous. Do but imagine that you fee God coming 
to judge the offenders ; Adam and Eve before him 
** in the utmoft diftrefs ; that you hear God infli£ting 
^^ pains and forrows, and miferies, and death, upon the 
^' firft of the human race ; and that, in the midft of all 
^* this fcene of woe and great calamity, you hear God 
" foretelling with great folemnity a very trivial acci- 
^^ d^nt, that fhould fometimes happen in the world : 
*^ that ferpents would be apt to bite men by the heels, 
" and that men would be q>t to revenge themfelyes 
" by ftriking them on the head. In the name of God, 
«' what has this trifle to do with the lofs of mankind, 
*' with the corruption of the moral and natural world, 
'* and the ruin of all the glory and happinefs of the 
^* creation ! Great comfort it was to Adam, after tell- 
<' ing him that his days (hall be ihort and fiill of 
** mifery, and his end without hope, "to let him know 
'' that he ihould now and then knock a fnake on the 
** head ; but not even that without paying dear for 
** his poor vidory, for the fnake (hould often bite him 
by the heel. Adam furely could not under ftand 
this prophecy in this fenfe, though fome of his fons 
^' have fo underftood it ^ a plain indication how much , 
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*' more fome men are concerned to maintain a literal 
** interpretation of Scripture, than to make it fpeak 
** common fenfe/' 

Dean SberlocVs Ufe and Intent of Prophecy, 
. Dilb. iii, 

P.^Ti* 1. 4. It is the remark of an intelligent writer &c. 
See Bifliop Law " on the feveral difpenfations of Rcr 
^' vealed ReJigion/* I have in fome meafure followed 
the fteps of this excellent writer, whom it was impof- 
fible to defert entirely, in the (ketch which is here 
given of God's dealings with mankind, from the crea- 
tion to the coming of Chrift, 

P« 53- ^« ^7- Divine interpq/ttion at the tower of 

Babel &c. 

^^ The confufion of languages, the confequentdifper- 
'^ fion of .mankind, and the fliortening of the lives of the 
*^ poftdiluvians, all concurred to check the enormous 
*^ growth and infeftion of wickednefs. And we may 

judge how neceflary thefe checks were, from the 

great idolatry and corruption which appeared in the 
*^ world, within lefs than a thoufand years after the 
*' Flood/^ Hartley on Man, vol. ii. p. 130. 

P. 53. 1. 19. Name of Peleg &c. 
The word Peleg in Hebrew fignifies to divide, or 
feparate. Some writers have therefore fuppofed th6 
fon of Eber to have been thus called, prophetically, 
from the great difperfion which was to happen in his 
days. (See Shuckford, vol. i. b. v, p. 353 &c.) Others 
again, founding their opinion on Genefis x. 25. have 
affigned as a reafon, the divifion of the earth amongft 
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the defcendants of Noah^ which took place about tho 
time of his birth. But there are difficuldes which 
attend conneAing the name of Pdeg with either of 
thofe circumftances. See Calmet in voc. 



P. 58. L 13. Jeiuifb traditions &c« 

It is laid that Terah the father of Abraham was a 
maker of idols, thence called in the Hebrew *' Tera- 
** phim/' The better fenfe of Abraham forbade him 
to bow down to the work of men's hands^ and on this 
account he was very harfhly treated by has &ther and 
the rulers of his country. See more of this in Calmet, 
and in Bayle's Difitionary, art. Terab. 

Perhaps no great degree of credit is due to thefe 
traditions ; but they ferve to (hew the high eftimation 
in which the charader of Abraham has always been 
held in the Eaft. 

P. 6o. 1. 8. That the Almighty Jbould fuffer bis 

people &c. 
See Ryan's EITay on Religion, vol. ii. and the notes 
to White's Le£lures, p. a. 

P. 64. 1. 7. Sbepberd Kings &c* 
See Atwood's *^ Literary Antiquities of Greece," 
Calmet in voc. Sbepberd: but Maurice in his ^' In- 
'^ dian Antiquities" has thrown the mod light upon 
this fubje£t, and from him has the above datement 
been taken. 



P. 64. 1. ai. Tbeir frequent captivities &c. 
. '< •— Letus briefly confider the (late of the Gentile 

** world 
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^^ world in the interval between Abraham and Chrift, 
'^ and what intimadons the Old Teftament gives us of 
their being alfo under the care of Providence^ and 
in a fiate of moral difcipline. They had then ac- 
cording to this^ Firft, the traditions of patriarchal 
revelations. Secondly^ all the nations in the neigh- 
^^ bourhood of Canaan had frequent opportunities and 
^^ motives to inform themfelves of the true religion* 
*' Thirdly, all tbofe ivbo conquer tbem at any time could 
*^ not hut learn fometbing botb from tbeir fubje^ion and 
*^ tbeir deliverance afterwards^ Fourtbly, tbe captivities 
*' by Salmanefer and Nebucbadnezzar carried tbe know'^ 
'* ledge of tbe true God to many diftant nations. Laftly, 
^^ the di(lra£tions of the Jewi(h flate, during the con- 
^* temporary empires of Syria and Egypt, the rife of 
^^ the Samaritan religion, and the tranflation of the 
•^ Old Teftament into Greek, conduced eminently to 
'^ the fame purpofe. And as it is neceflary in the 
<^ prefent date of things, for the exercife of various 
affedions, and our moral improvement, that there 
fhould be degrees and fubordinations in common 
^' things ; fo it feems equally neceffary that it fhould 
^^ be fo in religious matters : and thus the Gentiles 
'* may have had, in the interval between Abraham 
<^ and Chrift, all that fuited their other circumftances^ 
" all that they could have improved by internal vo- . 
*< luntary purity, other things remaining the fame^ 
^^ which is always fuppofed. And it is remarkable in 
^* the view of this propofition, that we learn fo much 
<^ from the Scriptures concerning the moral difcipline 
" which God a^brded to the Gentiles." 

Hartley. on Man, voLii« p. 134. 

p. 66. 
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P. 66. 1. 3« They are introdueed by the prophets Sec. * 
See particularly Jeremiah zl« 2^ 3. 1. 7. 

P, 71. 1. 13. If language be the gift of God &€• 
Even Hobbes could fay God taught Adam this ufe- 
fol invention. Leviathan, c. 4. 

See the admirable remarks of Dr. Johnfon on this 
fubjed. Bofwell's Life of Johnfon, vol. ii. p. 460. 

That both the language and the primary notices df 
religion were, and could only be, derived from the 
Creator's immediate communication, are points very 
ably vindicated by Dr. Ellis in his '' Enquiry whence 
^^ cometh wifdom and underftanding to man," inferted 
in vol. i. of the Scholar Armed. 

P. 74. 1. 5. And the difcuffion is clofed &c. 
^^ Ha&c cum eifent di6la, ita difceffimus, ut Vdleio 
^* Cottae difputatio verior, mihi Baibi ad veritatis fimi- 
^* litudinem videretur effe propenfior.*' 

Cicero de Naturd Deorum^ p. ultj 

t 

P. 81. L 7. Mingled among the heathen inc. 

" Satis & jam di£tis liquet Ifraelitas in iEgypto vi- 

^^ ventes lethalem fuperftitionis ^^yptiacas fuccum et 

^ '< loliginem imbibiffe, eofque (ut fit) dominorum fuo« 

'' rum mandatis et moribus fe pariter attemper&flfe. 

^f Nee minus 6 Scripture liquet, eos, cum in defertis 

'^ oberrarent, multum h moribus JEgy^ti retinuiflfe ; 

'^ quamvis Deus in eorura redemptione ex Mgypto tarn 

^^illuftria dedifTet bonitatis et potentiaei {u8& docu« 

" menta. Cum itaque IfraeUt® idololatrisfe morbo mi- 

*« feir^ |ide6 laborarent, I>eo.vifum eft (ut iis medelam 

" faceret) multa media exerceri, nuUo avo cognita, et 

.'i ^* qU8i 
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^^ qu» fide majora viderentur^ nifi quod benigniffimo 
^' numini mos fit^ fua omnia pro varid temporum condi^ 
^^ tione, ad butnani generis commodum adminiftrareJ* 

Spencer de Leg. Hebneorumy lib. i« cap. I. fee. 2. 

P. 85. 1. 15. To keep tbem Jledfaft in the belief of the 
divine unity andfpirituality &c. 

<' In viewing the ancient hiftory of the Jews^ we 
^^ cannot but take notice of this as a remarkable cht*- 
'^ cumfiance, by which they are didingiuihed^ thatido- 
^' latry^ which prevailed fo much among the reft of 
^' mankind^ was forbidden in their law. AH nations^ 
** however they might differ in other refpeAs in their 
'^ inftitutions and manners^ agreed in ferving falfe 

gods ; polytheifm was univerfally profefled and 

eAablifhed by public authority : we find that among 
^^ the Jews alone it was prohibited under the fe- 

vereft penalties^ and that the worfhip of the one 

true God was rigoroufly enjoined/' 

Craven* s Difcourfes^ p. i , 

P. 83. 1. a6. " Excellent Divine:' 
See Saurin's Sermon on the " Uniformity of G(A*i 
** Government,*' vol. iii. Robinfon's tranflation. I 
have availed myfelf of many of this learned writer^s 
remarks upon the general fubje£b of thefe ledures, and 
have endeavoured to give them a degree of extenfion, 
which, being confined to the limits of a (ingle difcourfe, 
fae could not fo conveniently do bimfelf. 

P. 87. 1. 12. Tbe more learned Jews were not unac'^ 
quainted tvitb this, do&rine &c. 
^ It cannot be denied that fome of the ancient Jews; 

** whe 
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*' who lived before Jefus Chrift,- and thofe alfo who 
** lived in his time^ were ignorant of the myftcry of 
" the holy Trinity ; which yet is fo clearly revealed in 
^* the Old Teftament, that it could not be unknown to 
^' the patriarchs, the prophets, and the enlightened of 
^^ the ancient Hebrews. Raymond, Martin, Gelatine, 
'' and others, have undertaken to (hew, that the Chal- 
^^ dee Paraphrafts, and the ancient Rabbins, have made 
** exprefs mention of the Trinity; i.e. of three divine 
^^ Perfons : and we do certainly find in their writings 
" the. words Shalt Jbitb^ rw^bw, which fignifies Trinity; 
" and Metnafy nO'D, the Word ; and Buacb Hakkado^ 
^'Jbaby nwipn n^^, the holy Spirit. We alfo find God 
^' tbe Father J God the Sony and God the holy Ghoft. 
*« Laftly, inxn rwbWf and rwhwi nnK, Three in one, 
^^ and one in three j alfo Jehovah j to exprefs the Father j 
" Memra^Jahy to exprefs the word of the Father ; 
** and Shechinahy to exprefs the Holy Ghoft. 

" It is true, modern Rabbins difclaim part of the 
*< books in which thefe words are found, maintaining 
** that they were not written by Jews : others they 
** explain in another fenfe ; and they not only do not 
•' acknowledge a Trinity, but they exprefsly deny it, 
*^ and declare again ft it ; either becaufe they have de- 
^* parted. from the fentiments of their forefathers ; or 
*^ that their antipathy and hatred to Chrifiians has 
'^ expited them to difpute this truth, which is fo 
" clearly revealed by Chrift and his apolUes : or, that 
^' this myftery, from the beginning, was unknown to 
*^ the generality of the Jews, and the people had but a 
** very imperfeft idea of it. Indeed the conceptions of 
^^ tbe Jews were fo very grofsy and they were fo little 
^i acquainted with abflra& fpeculationsy that from tbe he^ 

" lief 
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^* lief of the Trinitjf it would bave heen very eafy /c 
*' them to have pajfed to that of the plurality of gods. 
^^ For which reafoUj perhaps^ the wijdom of God might 
*^ withhold from them the plain difeovery of this myfiery** 

Calmet in voc. Trinity^ 

P. lOJi. 1. 17. . Omifjion of future rewards and puni/b* 

ments &e. 
It is juflly to be feared that a conliderable portion of 
mankind^ even of fuch as profefs and call themfelves 
Chriftians, are determined in their moral condu6):^ 
chiefly if not entirely, by motives of a temporal nature. 
Such as thefe in the hardnefs of their heart, and the 
obtufenefs of their intellect, refemble the Jews under 
the difpenfation of Mofes ; and therefore civil reftric- 
tions, the dread of temporal and immediate punifhment^ 
are almoft the only means of keeping them in any to- 
lerable fubjeftion to the regulations of civil focietj. 
The Gofpel of Chrift, although its fan£tions are prin- 
cipally founded iii the future and eternal confequences 
of men's conduft in this life, by no means omits to 
urge prefent and temporal motives to obedience, 
*^ Godlinefs," faith the Apoftle, ^^ is profitable above all 
*^ things, having the promife of the life that now is, 
*' as well as of that which is to come.'* Divines 
therefore in their public exhortations aft evangelic^ly, 
as well as prudently, when, in addition to the great; 
and glorious rewards which the Almighty has ap- 
pointed to virtuous condu6t in the world to come,^ 
they occafionally enlarge upon the lefs important, 
though to fome charafters the more captivating en-; 
couragements derived from the profpeft of temporal 
convenience and profperity. 

P. 104. 
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P. 104. 1. 16. No eternal rewards or puni/bmetits edula 
he di/penfed to a nation colleQvuely &c. 
Abraham interceding with God for the accurfed ci- 
ties, upon the fnppofition that fome virtuous perfons 
might be found in them, fays " Wilt thou at this time 
Ji^ deftroy the righteous with the wicked ? That be far 
*' from thee/* Men could not at that time reconcile 
fuch a mode of proceeding ^th the notions they had 
been led to form of the divine juftice and benevolence. 
Now the Chriftian philofopher at prefent confiders the 
temporal calamities which a nation at large, the over- 
throw and defolation of fiates and kingdotns, as imme- 
diate vifitations from God on account of " the wicked- 
'* nefs of them that dwell therein.*' In thefe cafes it 
cannot be but that fome few righteous at leaft will be 
involved in the punifhment of the wicked. But they 
who have truly *' learned Chrift** have learned alfo Xo 
reconcile thefe things with the goodnefs of their •hea- 
venly Father: they confider them as trials of their 
fpiritual (Irength, as means gracioufly held out td 
quicken them in their Chriftian courfe, to purify them 
from the world, and to fit them for heaven. They 
reckon the very heavieft calamities, which, on account 
of the general depravity of thofe amongft whom their 
lot is caft, they are made to tafte equally with them, 
as " not worthy to be compared with the ^ory which 
'^ (hall afterwards be revealed in themfelves.*' 

« 

P. 113. 1. a5. There mujl heforms^ and places y andfeaforU 

of religious worjhip &c. 
** The form of religion may indeed be where there 
^* is little of the thing itfelf 5 but the thing itfelf 
*^ cannot be preferved amongft mankind without the 

" form. 
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^' form. And this {orm frequently occurring in fomo^ 
'^ inftance or other of it^ will be a frequent admonition^ 
•^ to bad men to repent, and to good men to grow 
*^ better, and alfo be the means of their doing fo; 

'^ It is with refpeft to religion as in the common 
^^ affairs of life, in which many things of great confer 
*^ quence intended are yet never done at all, becauf& 
** they may be done at any time, and in any manner ; 
*^ which would not be, were fome determinate time 
'^ and manner voluntarily fixed upon for the doing 
<^ them. Particular rules and directions then concern* 
^^ ing the times and circumftances of performing ac* 
'^ knowledged duties, bring religion nearer to praftice ; 
•^ and fuch as are really proper and cannot well be* 
** miftaken, and are eafily obferved'— Such particular 
^* rules in religion, prudently recommended, would 
'* have an influence upon the people/' 

Bp. Butlir's Charge to the Clergy ofDurbam^ I75i» 

The juftice of thefe remarks in the prefent circum- 
ilances of human nature, we fhould think no reafonablo' 
perfon would be inclined to queftion ; and yet it war 
on account of them, and others of a fimilar tendency,- 
that this pious and learned Prelate was bafely calum*^ 
niated after his death, and reprefented as an abetter of 
the worft corruptions that have been charged upon* 
Popery, viz. putting external obfervances in the place 
of internal purity and holinefs. See Halifax's Preface 
to the Analogy. 

P. 114. 1. ^4. '^ Our fathers worjbipfed in this moun^^ 

tain** &c. 
^^ Ifte eft locus dile£tu8 (fuper eum fit pax) de qucy 

^' dixit 
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'' dixit Dominus ; Cum tranfiveritis Jorianutn^ erige- 
^* iis lapides i/ios quos ego pracipio vobis bodie, in monte 
'< Gerizim &c." 

Epi/lola SicbemUarum ad Job. Ludolfum, {Latine 
reddita) p. I. 

It is a circumftance worthy of being more generally 
known, that >^thin the diflance of little more than a 
century from this time, fome defcendants of the Old 
Samaritans were refiding in the land of their remote 
forefathers, and perhaps may ftill be found there. 
Tranflations of their epiftles to the great Orientalift 
Job Ludolf, and to their fuppofed brethren in England, 
have been publifhed, and from thence we learn that 
they kept inviolably the law of Mofes, and performed 
their devotions in Mount Gerizim. The remarks of 
Ludolf on this intereding fa£t deferve to be re* 
peated : 

*^ Caeterum non fine fingulari Dei providentiA fa£lum 
'' videtur, quod manipi^lus ifte Samaritanorum poft 
*' tot bella, perfecutiones, et excidia, hucufque confer- 
*^ vatus fuerit, ut fi fcelefto cuidam Atheo in mentem 
'* venerit, Judaeos Pentateuchum ex cerebro forti fuo 
^' confinxifle, hie contemplaretur Samaritas, illorum 
*^ adverfarios, ejufdem antiquitatis, qu& nulla antiqutor 
*' eft teftis \ ejufdemque Liegis authenticse obferva- 
•* tores." Prafatio ad Ept/i. Samar. 

P. 115* 1.5» Implacable enmity between the Jews and 

Samaritans &c. 

*' Fuit tamen aliquando, cum Garezimitanum templum 

^' All *EXXi}vixa), Jovi Gracanico, ab ipfis Samaritanis per- 

•' mitteretur, ut ill& vel fimulatione vel defe£tione de- 

^ clinareht Antiochi acerbitatem, quam Judsi per- 

^' peffi 
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♦' peffi fuerant. (Jofeph. Antiq. 1. 7. cap. 7,) Ex mu- 
** tat^ religionis et divini cultus fede, implacalile odium 
'^ inter Judaos et Samaritanos exortum ejl, quod indies 
'^ eo magis crevit quo plures ex Judaeis adSamaritanos, 
*' male fibi confcii, perfugiebant j hinc mutuse ob- 
'^ treftationes et calumnise, ut perditiflimum quemque 
. ^^ mortalium Samaritam appellarent Judsei^ qui longius 
*^ inde ab Ezrse temporibus originem hujus odii ar- 
*' ceffiint/* Chrift. Cellarii Colle&anea Hi/lorus Sama" 
ritanaj'kc. 7. 

P. 116. 1. 7- Half idolatrous obfervances &c. 
This epithet muft be underftood with fome degret 
of referve, as regarding rather the charafter of Samari- 
tan worfhip in ages paft, than as it flood at that time* 
The Samaritans being Cuthites, fent by the kings of 
Aflyria to people the kingdom of Samaria^ were origi- 
nally idolaters ; and, after receiving the law of Mofes, 
they dill continued to worfliip their idols in conjunc- 
tion with the God of Ifrael. But it is contended, that 
idolatrous worfhip had now for fome time ceafed 
among them, as among the Jews, after the return from 
the captivity of Babylon j and this opinion is chiefly 
founded upon the filence of Scripture rcfpefting any 
fuch pradiices among them after that period, though it 
pointedly reproaches them with many other tranfgref- 
fions. But the faS: mentioned above refpe&ing their 
temple is a proof that they retained their idolatrous 
propenfities to a much later period, or at lead that they 
were not unwilling, from motives of temporal conve- 
nience, to profefs a reverence for the fictitious deities of 
the heathens, 

X P. Ii5. 
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P. 1 16. 1. 9. The haughty Pbilofopher. 
<< Nothing but ftupidity, or the mod frivolous diffi** 
'' pation of thought, can make even the incotifiderate 
** forget the fupreme importance of every thing which 
^* relates to the expectation of a future exigence. 
^< Whilft the infidel mocks at the fuperfiitions of the 
'* vulgar, infults over their credulous fears, their 
*^ childiih errors, or fantadic rites, it does not occur to 
•' him to obferve, that the moft prepofierous device, by 
** which the weakeft devotee ever believed he was 
*' fecuring the happinefs of a future life, is more ratio- 
** nal, than unconcern about it. Upon this fubjeft no- 
*^ thing is fo abfurd as indifference — no folly fo con- 
" temptible as thoughtleffnefs and levity.** Paley*$ 
Moral and TolUical Philo/opbjy b. iv. c. 9. 

P. 1 1 7 . 1.17. Animal facrtficem 
*^ Since offering facrifices to God was one of the 
** moft ancient rites of religion of which we have any 
*' account ; fince it obtained early and univerlally, not 
'^ only among polytheifts and idolaters, but among the 
*' moft religious adorers of the one true God ; this 
^* naturally leads us to conclude that it was a part of 
'< the primitive religion originally enjoined to the firft 
'* anceftors of the human race, and by them tranfmitted 
*' to their defcendants." LelamTs View of the Deiftical 
WriterSy vol. ii. p. 206. 

With regard to the Mofaic facrifices, they are con- 
fidered by fome as having been originally borrowed 
from the Heathens, and dXi^rvfsxds permitted to the 
Jews, in compliance vnth their prejudices. Now, with- 
out enumerating other difficulties with which this 
opinion is attended, it is plain that the Ifraelites could 

no 
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BOt have learned animal facrifice from the Egyptians ; 
for thefe nouriihed and worfhipped calves, ramt, goats^ 
and other animals ufually (lain in facrifice ; and there-^ 
fore the Ifraelites dared not to facrifice in the fight of 
the Egyptians. — See Exod. viii. 26. direftly to this 
point. With the idolatrous nations of Canaan they 
had no intercourfe for fome time after the promulga* 
lion of the M ofaic .Law : and they were afterwards 
enjoined not to imitate them in their facrifices, and 
were punifhed when they did fo. They were indeed 
idolaters whilft they continued in Egypt, (Ezekiel 
xxxiii. 3.) but after the fame manner as the Egyptians. 
The worfliip of the golden calf is a fufficient indanct 
of this. 

P. laa. 1. la. Typical of that great facrtjice. 
The Jews, according to Jofephus, had a tradition, 
that the outer part of the tabernacle and temple re- 
prefented the world, or the mundane fyftem ; and the 
holy of holies, heaven, the more immediate and pe- 
culiar refidence of God. Following this idea, accord- 
ing to that fyfiem which bids us confider the law as 
being a (hadow of fubftantial benefits to come, it (hould 
feem that the facrifices which were offered without the 
tabernacle and temple reprefented what Chrifl; did upon 
earth when he expiated the fins of mankind by his 
death ; and that what was done by the High Prieft 
alone, within the holy place, was intended to prefigure 
that interceflion ^which our Redeemer is making for us 
at the right hand of the Father in Heaven. 

P. 124. 1. 19. Evident traces of the fame dejign. 
The Jewifli polity differed from that of any other 

X 9 people 
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people in a variety of circumfianceSj but in none more 
than in the difregard enjoined them of the ufual means 
of national defence and fecurity. In the book of 
Deuteronomy the future king of the Ifraelites is for- 
bidden to multiply to himfelf chariots and horfes ; and 
the prophet If^ah denounces woe againft the Jewifh 
rvilers who (hould in the day of peril feek for fafety in 
foreign conneftions, or put any confidence in the help 
of man. Surely this would have been arbitrary and 
cruelj had they not been aflured that the help of God 
would at all times be afforded them^ on their duly en* 
treating for it. Again^ the order, that every male (hould 
at three dated periods in the year go up to Jerufalem 
to worftiip, was, humanly fpeaking, calculated to. leave 
the land of Judse^ expofed to every injury and infult 
from the jealous hoftility of the neighbouring ftates. 
Bi,it the Almighty had affured them, (Exod. xxxiv. a4.) 
that during thefe feafons their country fhould be fafe 
from boftile incurfions; and their fubfequent hiftory 
proves that they had every reafon for confiding in this- 
affurance : nor, when they went forth to battle, under 
every pofllible difadvantage, yet trufting alone in the 
name of the Lord, did they at any time find their con- 
fidence mifplaced. Thefe circumflances, though the 
Ifraelites improved them not as they ought, were ad- 
mirably well calculated to imprefs them with a oon- 
Aant fenfe of their immediate dependance upon their 
heavenly Sovereign. 

P. 129. 1. II, Conjtdering how clofely &c. 
See Doddridge's Expofitor. Luke i. 25. 

P. 134. 
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P. 134, 1. 17. Such a reference has b^en fatisfaSorify 5 

made out. 
By Spencer, in his learned and elaborat(e work ^^ !de 
*' Legibus Hebraeorun^/' See naore particularly chap- 
ters vii. viii. ix. xi.. of Book II. s 

P. 144. 1. 15. Cbri/lian pbilofophers cft ibis day. 
The teflimony of an emitient philofopher (Sir J, 
Pringle) is very direft to this point. In the earlier 
part of his life he had been an unbeliever; but maturer 
yearsjiand an inipsgrtial ai)d thorough inveftigation of 
the quefiion^ had produced in him a complete convic- 
tion of the truth of Chriftianity, ** I have been*^ (fai<i 
he) " for many years Profeflbr of this pretended fcience, 
'^ (Ethics ;) I had ranfacked the libraries and my own* 
*^ brain to difcover tbe foundations of it : but the more 
^^ I (ought to perfuade and convince my pupils^ the 
^' lefs confidence I began to have myfelf in wiiat I was 
<^ teaching them ; fo that at length I gave> Up. my pro- 
^\ feffion,. and returned to medicine, which had been 
*' the firft objeft of my ftudies. I have neverthelefs 
'^ continued from that time to examine every thing 
'^ that appeared upon, this fubjed, which I could never 
^\ explain or teach^ fo as to produce convidion : but at 
'* length I have given up the pointy mod thoroughly 
^^ affured that^ withouft an exprefs divine fandion at- 
^^ taqh^d to the laws of morality, and without poQtivo 
laws, accompanied with determinate and urgent mo- 
tives, men will never be convinced that they ought 
^^ tQ fubmit to any fuch code, nor agree among them- . 
'* felves concerning it. From that time I have never 
^\ read any work upon morality but tbe. Bible, and I 

'* return 
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'^ return to that always with frefli delight." De Luc 
hn' tbe Religious Educatiofi of Children. Letter 4« 

V. 166, L 4* It is a favourite opinion with fame 

writers &c. 

See Bifhop Downamd's Pre&ce to ^^ Expofition of 

the Decalogue/' 

t 

P. 170. 1. 4. Tbe duty of'cbaftiiy. 
. ^^ We Chrifiians, who live in the more adult ages of 
^ mankind^ have ftri£ter precepts^ and are obliged to 
*^ higher degrees of fpirituality^ as we approach nearer 
^^ to the fjpiritual kingdom of Chrift ; and yet fome 
'^ permiffions are fuitable to our date. No wonder 
'^ then that larger permiffions were requifite in the 
^' grofs^ corporeal^ infant ftate of manldnd, confidered 
*^ as one individual tending ever from carnality to 
'^ fpirituality, in a manner analogous to that of each 
'f perfon. However thefe were only permiffions to the 
^^ Jews and Patriarchs^ hot commands/' 

Hartley on Many vol. ii* p« 234. 

P. 179. L 13. Has been to tbe unbeliever^ a ground 

ofobjeQion &c. 

That ^^ the contemporaries of Mofes and Joffiua had 
^' beheld with carelefs indifference the moil amazing 
•^ miracles," is a remark of Gibbon ; and conlSdering 
the fpirit of hoAility to the caufe of Revelation which 
he manifefls in many parts of his hiftory, it is not un« 
im to coniider him in this place as infinuating a fu£- 
picion of the reality of thofe miracles, firom their not 
producing thofe effefts, which at this day we ihould 
•onceive to be neceffarily confequent upon them. 

But 
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3But it 18 not true that the Ifraelites were thus infen- 
fible to thefe fublime difplays of divine power. They 
were at the time awed by them into feelings of devout 
thankfulnefs and veneration : that thefe feelings were 
merely tranfient, that they were not improved by 
them into fettled habits of piety and obedience, is a 
circumftance which is beft explained by, the faintne($ 
and imbecillity of the human charaAer at this early 
period. We have a iimilar inftance of this author^g 
diiingenuoufnefs in another part of his elaborate hiflory : 
*' The laws of nature (fays he) were perpetually fuf- 
" pended for the benefit of the Church : but the fcge^ 
♦* of Greece and Rome turned afide from the awful 
** fpeftacle.'* Now from hence what are we to infer, 
but that the miracles which ufliered in Chriftianityi 
and were continued for a confiderable time afterward, 
as neceflary helps to its advancement^ made no fort of 
impreffion upon the wifer and more learned part of th# 
Heathen world. But we read in Scripture of a great 
multitude of heathens, and amongft them men of cul* 
tivated talents, who were far from being indifferent 
fpefkators of the divine power thus wonderfully exer* 
cifed. And in after-times we have the Chriftian writeri 
appealing in a firain of honed exultation, from the ca» 
lumnies of their enemies, to the illuftrious charafters in 
every defcription of learning, who from the firft ha<J 
embraced the profeflion of the Gofpel from a convic- 
tion of its being the work of God, and who confidered 
the hopes of immortality through Chrift as being 
cheaply purchafed by the lofs of every worldly com- 
fort, and the endurance of every worldly pain. See 
Jerome de lllujl. Ecclef. Script. Amobius con. Gen. 
L II. 

P. %7A. 
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P. %%2* I* 5* Tie principal eVeftt /o which the ancieni 

prophets refer, is the coming ofChri/l &c. 
There is fomething very acute and original in the 
remarks of Dr. Jortin on this fubjed. ^^ There are^ it 
'< may be, a hundred different paffages in the OM 
*^ TeAament relating to fome perfon, whoever he be| 
<^ one or more, and to certain coniiderable changes 
'^ which (hould happen in the world. ChriftianS &y 
'' that they relate to Chrifi, and fome of them are pro* 
'^ duced in thefe difcourfes. He who would fee more 
** may confult Fabricius De Ver. Chr. Rel. p. 569. and 
^' Huet's Dem* Evan, prop. 7* Hifiory, iacred and pro* 
^^ fane, ancient and modern, will fumifh us with a 
^^ variety of heroes, kings, warrior^, philofophers, and 
*^ illuArious perfons. If we endeavour to apjJy theft 
^^ paffages in the Old Tefiament to any one of thde 
'< great men, for example to Judas Mdccabieus,- to 
'^ Confucius, to Socrates, to Solon, to Numa, to Sci« 
*' pio Africanus, to Aug^ftus Ccefar, &c. we imme- 
^^ diately fee that it is a vain attempt ; that three 
'^ fourths, of them are nowife fuitable to fais'charadeir 
^' and his deeds ; and that it is eafy to feled many 
'^ dngle ones amongft them, which cannot poffibly be 
** adapted to him. If we apply them to Chrift, and ta 
f the religion eftabli(hed by him, a fiuprifing corre- 
fpondence immediately appear^. 
'^ To afcribe thefe coincidences to chance. Is to give- 
a very poor and unfatisfaftory account of them. He 
'* who can believe that chance produced them, ought 
not to objefl credulity to Chriftians.*' 

Difcourfes on the Truth of the CbrifHan Rdigion, 
V*^77* (Note.) 
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As the World advances in civilization and fcience, 
the better will the genuine charafter of Chriftianity be 
known and appreciated : and confequently the more 
will the ancient prophecies of the coming of Chrift be 
elucidated, and the application which we make of them 
juAified, by the efie6ts which that coming really has 
produced in the world. 

P. 237- 1. 8. A late noble writer &c. 
Lord Chederfield. See the anecdote in Jones's life 
of Bi(hop Home amongft the extra&s from the Biihop's 
Common*place book, at the end. 

P. 041. 1. 15. Their long lojl Canaan Jb all he re* 

Jlored to them ix.Q* 

Every thing favours the idea of the Jews being one 
X day reftored^to the polTeiBon of Paleftine. The prophe- 
cies of the Old Teftament refpefting the great bleff- 
ings, both temporal and fpiritual, which they (hould. 
enjoy after daeir return from captivity, have never been 
as.yet corredl^y ful£lled. For thefe bleffings were not 
beflowed upon t)iem in the interval between the reign 
of Cyrus, and the definition of their city and national 
polity by the Romans 5 and ever fince they have expe* 
rienced a continued feries of hardfhips and calamities. 
The prophets^ alfo, who wrote fubfequent to their re* 
turn from Baboon, fpeak of a fdture reftoration in Ian* 
guage iimilar to thai ufed by thofe who preceded : it 
fijould feem therefore that the predictions of both are 
to be referred to fomjs reftoration or deliverance, which 
is yet to come. 

Further, the Jews are to be found in every part of 
the civilized world, and every where a diftin£t and fe- 
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parate people ; they are in habits of correfpondence 
with their brethren^ however difperfed; they are for the 
moft part acquainted with the language of their fore- 
fathers, as well as of the different nations amongft 
whom they are found ; their property is of a kind moft 
eafily tranfportable ; they are treated in general with 
contempt and infult by the reft of mankind ; and they 
themfelves entertain ftrong hopes of being once more 
reftored to their ancient country. All thefe are circum- 
ftances, which, in a fecondary point of view, may affift 
the accomplifhment of that great event here fpoken of. 
Infidels may fneer at the difficulties which would 
attend this gathering up of the people of Ifrael, fcat- 
tered as they have been through every part of the 
globe, and the traces of fome of them to our apprehen- 
fions loft ; as is the cafe with the ten tribes carried 
away by Salmanefer, which returned not from that 
captivity, but which we fuppofe will partake in the 
promifes made to the reft of Abraham's defcendants. 
It was thus that the Sadducees objeSed to the doctrine 
of the refurre£tion, from their not being able to com- 
prehend the manner in which it was to be effeded. 
Xhe pointed rebuke of our bleffed Lord is ^plicable to 
both : ^* Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures nor 
*^ the power of God." 

That the Jews thus difperfed fhould yet continue a 
feparate and unmixed people, is to the full as extra- 
ordinary and miraculous as that they (hould hereafter 
be reftored to the land of their forefathers ; and the 
one circumftance is beft explained by referring it, and 
confidering it as preparatory to, the other. 

FINIS. 



ERRATA. 



P. 101. 1. 1. after ^o read in 
P. 185. 1. g. fov defigned TesA deigfied 
P. 203. 1. 22. for Galilea read Gtdilee 
P. 208. 1. 25. for frincifks read frcpertiis 
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